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NEED LIBRARY EQUIPMENT? 


It will pay to consult 
SNEAD LIBRARY ENGINEERS 


OR any library project, large 
or small, new construction or 
modernization, it will pay 
you to call in a Snead library 
engineer for consultation dur- 
ing the earliest planning stage. 








Snead library projects completed re- 
cently, or now being manufactured, 
include : 
Gustavus Adolphus College 
St. Peter, Minn. 
University of British Columbia 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Iowa State College Atomic Labora- 
Oss 55 ost iscatvece. Ames, Iowa 
Princeton Univ. (Automatic Book 
Conveyor) Princeton, N.J. 
Hardin-Simmons Univ. (Modular 
Construction and Louverall Light- 
TD SEE geri A Abilene, Texas 
LeMoyne College .... Syracuse, N.Y. 
St. Paul Public Library 
Be esate, oae odes das aeien St. Paul, Minn. 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, N.M. 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta 
Luther Theological Seminary 
adissckxcdpateus St. Paul, Minn. 
Parliamentary Library 
Victoria, B.C. 
Univ. of Minnesota (Automatic Book 
Conveyor) .... Minneapolis, Minn. 
Texas Lutheran College ..........+. 
Seguin, Texas 
Tennessee Agricultural & Industrial 














SL 563 xy'cum nies Nashville, Tenn. 
G 0] 








Snead engineers work with li- 
brarians, architects, and build- 
ers in developing plans, and in 
the erection and equipping of 
modern, efficient libraries. 


Snead & Company is a recog- 
nized authority on library plan- 
ning. The Snead family pio- 
neered in the development of 
metal bookstacks. Since 1849, 
they have designed and built 
many of the world’s greatest 
libraries. This wealth of experi- 
ence gained through a century 
of library specialization is avail- 
able to you without cost. It may 
save you the necessity of dupli- 
cating expensive development 
work already performed suc- 
cessfully for others. 


Snead & Company is capable of 
assuming the entire responsi- 
bility for your project, from 
planning to completion, all under 
a single contract. Your inquiry 
will receive prompt attention. 


SNEAD & Company 2 6 © «© «© Orange, Virginia 





* Steel Bookstacks, Single and Multitier * Snead Modular Construction * Deck 

Floors, Concrete, Steel, Marble, etc. *® Stack Stairs and Elevators * Automatic 

Book Conveyors * Carrels, Study Units, Enclosures * Louverall Ceiling Lighting 
* Stack Accessories * Wood Library Furniture and Equipment. * 
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see Macmillan NEWCOMERS 


A SELECTION especially suited to library needs 
of books to be published in January and February 


wor, Prices ARE SuByJEcT TO CHANGE — 





Fiction 











Born 1925 
3y VERA BRITTAIN 


The author of Testament of Youth 
explores the age-old problem of 
father-son conflict in postwar Eng- 
land. $3.50 


The Case of the Platinum Blonde 
By CHRISTOPHER BUSH 


Ludovic Travers and his friend from 
Scotland Yard solve a tangled mur- 
der. $2.50 


And Never Been Kissed 
By SYLVIA DEE 
Teen-agers’ antics in the carefree 


Twenties. For Sally Benson readers. 
$3 00 
$. 


The Madrone Tree 
By DAVID DUNCAN 
Evil in the people of a small town 


results in eerie crime. Selection of 
The Book League. $3.00 


The Moment of Truth 
By STORM JAMESON 


Twelve people in a moment of crisis 
make fateful decisions. By the author 
of The Black Laurel a.o. $2.50 


The Franchise Affair 
By JOSEPHINE TEY 
A reluctant bachelor champions two 


desperate women. By the author of 
Miss Pym disposes. $3.00 





Poetry 








Selected Poems 


By SACHEVERELL 
SITWELL 
Rich pages of verse, by the youngest 
member of the famed triumvirate 
G2 5/ 
$2.: 





Biography & Autobiography 











Max Weber 
By LLOYD GOODRICH 


A monograph by the associate 
rector of the Whitney Museum ot 
one of the leading modern painters 


Illus. $2.01 


Inishfallen, Fare Thee Well 
By SEAN O’CASEY 
The fourth volume of this great aut: 


biography recalls stormy days 
Ireland. $4.75 


Sweeper in the Sky 
3y HELEN WRIGHT 
The life of Maria Mitchell, America’ 


first woman astronomer, in whaling 
Nantucket and at Vassar. $4.01 





Philosophy 











Insight and Outlook 
sy ARTHUR KOESTLER 
A brilliant analysis of ethics and the 
creative process. By the author of 
Thieves mn the Night a.o. $5.00 











¢ THE MACMILLAN COMPANY « 60 Fifth Ave ¢ New York I 1, N. Y. © 
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FOR Winter READING ee 





Religion 














Quakers in the Modern World 
3y WILLIAM W. COMFORT 


A history of the Society of Friends 
and a popular explanation of their 
beliefs and practices. $2.50 


A Popular History of the Cath- 
olic Church 
sy PHILIP HUGHES 
The complete dramatic story, from 


the days of primitive Catholicism to 
the present, by an authority. $3.50 


Religious Liberty 
By CECIL NORTHCOTT 
The Home Secretary of the London 
Missionary Society shows threats to 


religious freedom over the world. 
$2.00 


The Teaching of the Catholic 
Church 
By Canon G. D. SMITH 
The famous 35 vol. Treasury of Faith 
series revised—in -two convenient 
volumes. Before publication Feb. 21 
$10.00; on publication—$12.50. 





Social Sciences 











Prospects for Democracy in 
Japan 
By T. A. BISSON 


Success and failure of American poli- 
cies in postwar Japan, by expert eye- 
witness. $2.75 


A Charter for World Trade 
3y CLAIR WILCOX 
How the Charter came into being, 


with a complete text and Reader's 
guide. $4.50 


History 











A History of Science 
sy Sir WILLIAM DAMPIER 


Fourth rev. ed. of the noted popular 
work. $3.95 


Paths to the Present 
By A. M. SCHLESINGER 


One of foremost historians shows 
how past events illuminate current 
trends. $4.00 





Reference 











Chamber's Technical Dictionary 
Revised edition with Supplement 
Authoritative definitions of scientific 


and technological terms. 976 pages. 
$6 50 


Jane's Fighting Ships 1948 


New edition of the famous encyclo- 

pedia on all the navies of the world. 

Photographs, plans, illus., charts. 
$20.00 





Juveniles 











Bridled with Rainbows 
By SARA & J. E. BREWTON 


Selected poetry for the young by 
Walter de la Mare a.o. Ages 10-14. 


$2.75 


Footprints on the Sand 
By ELLA W. PORTER 


Marya, an orphan, overcomes snobbery 
in a summer camp for girls. Ages 
6-8. $2.50 


¢ THE MACMILLAN COMPANY © 60 Fifth Ave © New York I1, N. Y. 
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For a dynamic 
perspective on 


World events... 


vations WORLD 


THE INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE 








U N WORLD’s feature articles by such writers as Vincent Auriol, 
Ernest Bevin, Pearl S. Buck, Trygve Lie, Thomas Mann, Bertram 
Russel are a constant source of concise and authoritative information 
on a world-wide range of subjects. 


Special Departments: 


"State of the World"—problems and viewpoints of 
peoples of the earth behind the council tables. 


“UN Diary"—the lively, back-stage happenings at Lake 
Success and Paris. 


“World Trade"—policy reports on world commodities: 
Wheat, Rubber, Oil, Electrical Power—plus surveys 
and studies of the problems of world trade. 


Travel ° Books = Pictures 


Club Leaders, Teachers, Business and Professional People, and All 
who are concerned with our World Today find U N WORLD an in- 
dispensable addition to daily news reports. 


(Indexed in Readers Guide to Periodical Literature) 


oc kav ak eee telapde > a ow me elie & + 
UN WORLD, Inc. 385 Medison aveme | = QRDER 
Please enter my subscription to U N WORLD | YOUR 
for one year at $4.00 ' 
[] Check enclosed [] Bill me SUBSCRIPTION 
BS Say rinse pcckatuee SON Ss a ba bsnl an TODAY 
DEP Terr Ants Cee ere ' 
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DUTTON’S 








Spring 1949 leaders 


EL ALAMEIN TO THE RIVER 
SANGRO 


by Field Marshal the Viscount Montgomery 
of Alamein, K.G., G.C.B., D.S.O. This is top 


military history by one of the greatest generals of 
World War Il. Montgomery's own, authoritative 
account of the Eighth Army's campaign in North 
Africa, Sicily, and Italy under his command. With 
17 maps in color. February 28 $6.50 


OVER THE REEFS AND FAR 
AWAY 


by Robert Gibbings. The author of Lovely is 
the Lee (Book-of-the-Month Club dual selection) has 
written and superbly illustrated (with wood cuts) 
his trip in 1946 through the South Seas—from Tonga 
Island to Samoa and then to Tahiti. March 4 $3.50 


BRADFORD MASTERS 


by Sherman Baker. Delightful reading, written 
with insight and good humor, this is the story of an 
irresponsible young man, jolted from his live-for- 
today philosophy by a strange and compelling woman. 
Fiction. March 7 $2.75 


ALIEN LAND 


by Willard Savoy. A tremendous reading ex- 
perience. Boldly attacking one of the gravest prob- 
lems of today, this is the tensely dramatic story of 
Kern Roberts who, in an alien world, works out his 
restless destiny and finds answers that for him mean 
peace. Fiction. April 4 $3.00 


“YOUNG HICKORY”: The Life 
and Times of President James K. Polk 
by Martha McBride Morrel. A major biog- 


raphy of one of America’s most fascinating, but least- 
known Presidents—a courageous, far-sighted leader 
in one of the stormiest eras of American history. 
Bibliography, Index and Frontispiece. Feb. 18 $4.50 


TRAINED FOR GENIUS: The life 
and Writings of Ford Madox Ford 


by Douglas Goldring. An arresting portrait of 
a neglected genius, whose life reflected the significant 
literary currents and personalities of three or four 
decades. Photographs. May 23 $3.75 


THE LION TAMER 


by Bryan MacMahon. A truly outstanding new 
voice in Irish fiction, Bryan MacMahon gives us this 
magnificent collection of twenty-two happy, singing 
stories, filled with the flavor and atmosphere of Ire- 
land and its people. Feb. 14 $2.75 


THE PSYCHIC SENSE 


by Phoebe D. Payne and Lawrence J. 
Bendit, M.S., M.D., M.R.C.S. A human, prac- 


tical and critically intelligent study by a well-known 
clairvoyant and a medical doctor. ‘‘I commend it to 
. interested in the interaction of mind and 

from the Foreword by L. A. G. Strong. 


April 25 $2.75 


WELLESLEY 
by Alice Payne Hackett. 
T 


e first volume in the American 
College and University Series to 
deal with a women’s college. June 
$5.00 


ITALY AND ITALIANS 


by Count Carlo Sforza, For- 
eign Minister of Italy. 
Translated by Edward 
Hutton. 

One of the most eminent living 
Italians presents a comprehensive 
view of his people from the earli- 
est times until today. May 9 
3.00 


HITLER AND HIS 
ADMIRALS 


by Anthony Martienssen. 
e first definitive study based 
upon top secret documents cap- 
tured from the German Navy. 
Photographs and maps. Jan. 3 
$4.00 


PARTNERS ALL— 
PLACES ALL! 


Forty-Four Enjoyable 
Square and Folk Dances 
for Everyone 


by Miriam H. Kirkell and 
Irma K, Schaffnit. Arranged so 


that music, ‘‘calls’’ and instruc- 
tions are all visible at once. II- 
lustrated. Feb. 25 $3.95 


THE VIEWLESS WINDS 


by Murray Morgan. A power- 
ful, hard-hitting novel of an Ore- 
gon lumber town. Feb. 11 $3.00 


YOU CAN ALWAYS 
TELL A FRESHMAN 


How to Get the Most Out 
of Your College Years 


by Elizabeth Ann Hudnut. 
A witty, yet sound book of advice 
for a girl about to depart for col- 
lege and in search of help with all 
the problems awaiting her. De- 
lightfully illustrated. May 9 $2.50 


HOW TO LIVE LONGER 


by Justus J. Schifferes with 
a foreword by Ralph F. 
Sikes, M.D. The ten major 
causes of death and what you can 
do to avoid their toll. Based on 


¢ the latest scientific data. Jan. 


THE SPECTACULAR 
SAN FRANCISCANS 


by Julia Cooley Altrocchi. 
The glamorous story of San Fran- 
cisco’s social life, from Anza to 
the cosmopolitan metropolis of 
today. Decorative endpaper maps 
and frontispiece. June. 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN 
A CHANGING WORLD 


by Alexander H. Leighton. 
A sober and factual study, bril- 
liantly suggestive, by a prominent 
analyst of human relations. April 
27 $4.50 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 300 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 10 
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The Mystery of 
“A Public Man” 


FRANK MA.Loy ANDERSON 


The identity of “A Public 
Man” is one of the long- 
standing mysteries of Ameri- 
can history. In 1879 the North 
American Review, then one 
of the most widely read of 
American magazines, pub- 
lished in four installments 
“The Diary of a Public Man.” 
It was or purported to be a 
diary kept during the Seces- 


sion Winter of 1860-61 in 
Washington. 
This important Lincoln 


“source” has been considered 
authoritative by many Lincoln 
scholars, biographers, and his- 
torians. The Diary has been 
depended upon for several of 
the well-known sayings of Lin- 
coln and for a number of the 
most striking anecdotes about 
him. 


Frank Maloy Anderson, dur- 
ing vacations and on leave 
from his teaching post at 
Dartmouth, pursued his man 
through half a lifetime, and 
his conclusions will no doubt 
be accepted as final. It seems 
safe to predict that his absorb- 
ing story will become a classic 
of historical detection. Read- 
ers will follow his search with 
fascinated interest and ulti- 
mate conviction and with a 
new understanding of how the 
historian establishes his facts. 


Included also is a reprint of 
the now famous and contro- 
versial Diary. $3.75 
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The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 











Just published ... 
important 
library items 


ST. ANTHONY 


OF PADUA 
Doctor of the Church 
Universal 


By the Very Rev. Raphael 
M. Huber, O.F.M. Conv. 


For American scholars, a critical 
study of the vast literature which 
has developed concerning St. An- 
thony and his work as a teacher, 
preacher, and theologian. Includes a 
brief biography of the Saint and an 
extensive bibliography. $3.75 


THE KNIGHT- 
ERRANT 
OF ASSISI 


By the Most Rev. Hilarin 
Felder, O.F.M. Cap., S.T.D. 


A new approach to the life of the 
ever popular St. Francis of Assisi 
Set in the age of chivalry, it gives 
insight into the personality of thi 
Little Poor Man, his standards, his 
actions, his battles, and wovel 
through his entire life—his uniqu 
knightliness. 


THEIR 
COUNTRY'S 


PRIDE 
An Anthology of 
Rural Life Literature 


By Sister M. Pascal Campion, 
O.S.F., and Sister M. Bede 
Donelan, O.S.F. 


Cold facts and statistics alone could 
never impart the appreciation of 
rural values contained in this an 
thology. It consists of poems, sto- 
ries, essays, and excerpts from longe 
works. Selections of high literary 
quality give intimate glimpses into 
themes like rural beauty, character, 
rural 


problems of 
About $4.00 


labor, and the 
living. 

THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1101 Montgomery Building 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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HARPER 
& 
BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street, 


New York 16 
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Six new Harper Books for 
the well-stocked library 


Trial and Error 
The Autobiography of 
CHAIM WEIZMANN 


One of the great biographies of all time—the life story 
of the first President of Israel. $5.00 


THE LIFE OF 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
By JOHN DICKSON CARR 


A master of the detective story writes a superb biography 
of one of the most brilliant personalities of modern times, 
the creator of Sherlock Holmes. Illustrated. $3.50 


Mannerhouse 


A Play in a Prologue and Three Acts 
By THOMAS WOLFE 


MANNERHOUSE, previously unpublished, is a play to 
be read as well as acted, for in it, as in whatever he did, 
Thomas Wolfe shows the novelist’s devotion to the writ- 
ten word. $3.00 

Special limited edition. $5.00 


The Way to Write 


By RUDOLF FLESCH, author of THE ART OF PLAIN TALK 
and A. H. LASS, cCottege of the City of New York 


A complete, easy-to-use guide to the art of writing with 
simplicity, clarity, directness, sincerity and freshness. 
$3.50 


9 e 
Let’s Go to Colombia 
By LYMAN & ELLEN JUDSON 
The first volume in a new series, “The Judson Guides’’, 
which will eventually cover all of Latin America. With 
52 photographs and 19 maps. $3.75 


How to Paint 


By PAUL HARTLEY 


This manual has been endorsed by leading American 
artists as the simplest and surest method of learning 
painting yet devised. 64 pages of illustrations in one 
color, 2 end-sheet color charts and color mixing guides. 

$3.00 
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Boswelliana 


oo literary sensation of 1948 was the reap- 
pearance of a portion of the Boswell archives, 
lost for more than a century. Recovered from vari- 
ous caches in Malahide Castle in Eire (the home of 
Boswell’s granddaughter) and in Fettercairn House 
in Scotland (the family seat of Boswell’s literary 
executor) through the efforts of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ralph H. Isham, a collector of Boswelliana, the 
2,000,000 or more words of the treasure include 
missing sections of Boswell’s Journal (1762- 
1763); letters by Boswell, Johnson, and many fa- 
mous people of the age, among them Fanny Bur- 
ney, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Voltaire, and Rousseau; 
the “working” manuscript of the Life; and hun- 
dreds of smaller items. Colonel Isham, who has 
spent a fortune in searching for the lost sections of 
the Journal, displayed his find to an audience of 
scholars and authorities on the eighteenth century 
at the Grolier Club in New York City last Novem- 
ber. Dr. Herman W. Liebert, of Yale University, 
after examining the papers, declared that “Bos- 
well’s Journal, together with the newly found cor- 
respondence, records, and memoranda now provide 
the most perfect picture of a bygone era extant in 
the world.’ Also, as a result of the discoveries, 
Boswell, according to Robert S. Bird, becomes ‘the 
most exactly known person in all literary history.” 
After one hundred and fifty years the rag paper of 
the archives was found to be “‘fresh,” the ink ‘‘clear 
and unfaded.” 


Alice in England 


The original manuscript of Lewis Carroll's Alice 
in Wonderland (1864) was returned to England 
through the good offices of Luther H. Evans, Li- 
brarian of Congress, in November 1948. Dr. Evans 
raised money by subscription to buy the manuscript 
from A. S. W. Rosenbach, the New York dealer 
and collector, who overbid the British Museum by 
£2,900 at the time the real Alice, Mrs. Alice Pleas- 
ance Hargreaves, put the manuscript up for auction 
in 1928. Since then the Carroll work has changed 
hands several times, going back to Dr. Rosenbach 
in 1946 for the sum of $50,000. Dr. Evans, pre- 
senting the script to the trustees of the British Mu- 
seum as a gift from a group of Americans, referred 
to it as ‘‘a literary treasure which should never have 
been taken out of Britain.” 


Juvenilia 


The St. Nicholas Anthology, compiled by Henry 
Steele Commager (America in Perspective), re- 
veals that a number of now famous authors broke 
into print via the old St. Nicholas League. In the 
pages of St. Nicholas appeared poems by Edna 
St. Vincent Millay (aged fifteen), Stephen Vincent 
Benét (aged thirteen), and Cornelia Otis Skinner 
(aged eleven). Rachel Field, author of Al] This 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By Frances ]. Wallace 


and Heaven Too, wrote an essay for the League at 
the age of sixteen, while Stella Benson at thirteen 
wrote a poem, “The Frozen Brook.” Sterling North 
(So Dear to My Heart), more precocious, pro- 
duced verses at the age of eight. 


Roundabout 


Ernest Hemingway (For Whom the Bell Tolls) is 
in Italy completing his first novel in eight years. 
& 3 8 A recent recruit to UNESCO's Division 
of Arts and Letters in Paris is Katherine Woods 
(The Other Chateau Country), specialist in Eng- 
lish and American literature, who will be in charge 
of work in contemporary English-language writing. 
Miss Woods has translated eight books from the 
French, the latest being Roger Vercel’s Northern 
Lights. & & % Hassoldt Davis (Half Past When) 
has returned from an expedition to the hinterland 
of French Guiana. % J 8 Word has been received 
from London that Robert Briffault (Evropa in Lim 
bo), British author who has been a resident of 
Paris for the last twenty years, has been brought 
back to England critically ill with tuberculosis 
& 3 & Romulo Gallegos (Dota Barbara), de 
posed author-president of Venezuela, has gone with 
his family to Cuba. %& & & Soviet author Ilya 
Ehrenburg (The Fall of Paris) has earned a rebuke 
from the Yugoslav Writers Union for views on 
Picasso which reflect “his own aesthetic sympathies 
rather than current Marxist doctrine.” & 
Harry Sylvester (All Your Idols) has gone to South 
America to collect material for his next book, a 
novel of contemporary Peru. 


Awards 


The 1948 Nobel Prize for literature went to the 
American-born British poet T. S. Eliot (Murder in 
the Cathedral) “for his remarkable pioneering 
work in modern poetry.”” Mr. Eliot, who spent sev- 
eral months in the autumn of 1948 at the Institute 
for Advanced Studies in Princeton, New Jersey, has 
defined poetry as “superior amusement.”’ His latest 
book, “Notes: Toward the Definition of Culture, 
will appear in February. %& 2 Three authors 
recently admitted to the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters, which permits fifty members, ten more 
than the Immortals of the Académie Francaise, are 
William Faulkner (Intruder in the Dust), John 
Steinbeck (The Wayward Bus), and Mark Van 
Doren (New Poems). %& % % Herbert P. Gam- 
brell has won the annual $1,000 award given by the 
Texas Institute of Letters for the best Texas book 
of the year for his Anson Jones, the Last President 
of Texas. Runner-up Vance Johnson received $500 
for his book, Heaven's Tableland, and David 
Westheimer was awarded $250 for the best Texas 
first novel of the year, Summer on the Water. 
& & % The Young Readers’ Choice Award for 

(Continued on page 346) 
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The Swiss 
Without Halos 


By J. CHRISTOPHER HEROLD 


A light-hearted, hard-headed revaluation of 
the Swiss people and the many legends that 
have been perpetuated about them. The 
author grew up in Switzerland and knows 
the real country that lies beneath its pic- 
ture postcard and Baedeker exterior. Mr. 
Herold subjects Switzerland “to penetrat- 
ing analysis in his charming new book .. . 
reveals a promising talent for social and 
intellectual history.”—N.Y. Times. 


Illustrated. Maps. 288 pages. $3.75 


The Maxims of 


Marcel Proust 


Edited, with a translation, 
by JUSTIN O'BRIEN 


More than four hundred aphoristic remarks 
from the great French writer’s “Remem- 
brance of Things Past’’—selected, trans- 
lated, and arranged in the categories of 
Proust’s chief preoccupations: Man, Soci- 
ety, Love, Art, and Time and Memory. 
The heart of Proust’s philosophy. English 
and French on facing pages. $3.00 


Most of the 
World 


The Peoples of Africa, 
Latin America, and the East Today 
Edited by RALPH LINTON 


Thirteen social scientists analyze ten areas 
of the world which are on the high road to 
freedom and_ self-development, oriented 
neither toward the western world nor 
toward the Soviet orbit. Each report is by 
a firsthand observer and should be required 
reading for Americans and Europeans who 
are largely unaware of what is happening 
to the other two-thirds of the world’s 
peoples. To be published in January. 


15 maps. 832 pages. $5.50 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


(Continued from page 344) 


1948 was presented to Walter Farley for his The 
Black Stallion Returns. Limited this year to books 
published in 1944 and 1945, the award was chosen 
by the boys and girls of Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and British Columbia. 


DIED 


November 3. ISABEL WELD PERKINS ANDERSON, 
author; in Boston; seventy-three. Widely traveled, 
Mrs. Anderson wrote a number of books on Japan, 
Africa, South America, the Hawaiian and Philip- 
pine Islands, and countries in Europe. She was 
also the author of The Great Sea Horse, and of the 
“Captain Ginger” series for children. 


November 8. GENEVIEVE TAGGARD (Mrs. KEN- 
NETH DURANT), poet, biographer, and teacher; 
in New York City; after a long illness; fifty-four. 
Known as one of the principal biographers of 
Emily Dickinson, her The Life and Mind of Emily 
Dickinson was called “an indispensable completion 
oi the books that have gone before.’’ Miss Taggard 
was also an anthologist, and had written a number 
of volumes of verse, including For Eager Lovers, 
Long View, and Slow Music. 


ROARK WHITNEY WICKLIFFE 
BRADFORD, author and newspaperman; in New 
Orleans; after a long illness; fifty-two. In addition 
to his Ol’ Man Adam an’ His Chillun, from which 
the play, The Green Pastures, was adapted, he was 
the author of many books, mostly humorous stories 
about the South, among them This Side of Jordan, 
How Come Christmas, and John Henry. 


November 13. 


November 20. HARRY MorGAN AYRES, educator 
and author; in New York City; of a heart attack: 
sixty-seven. Dr. Ayres, who at the time of his death 
was the director of Columbia University’s School 
of General Studies, was an authority on Chaucer, 
and an Italian scholar. He was the author of 
Beowulf, Carroll's Alice, and had recently com- 
pleted a translation of Dante’s Divine Comedy. 
He also edited several textbooks on English litera- 
ture. 


November 22. ALFRED 
MASON, novelist and playwright; in London: 
eighty-three. The author of twenty-seven books 
and a half-dozen plays, he began his career as an 
actor, turning to literature after the success of his 
secoud novel, The Courtship of Morrice Buckler. 
Best known of his novels are The Four Feathers, 
At the Villa Rose, The House of the Arrow, and 
Fire Over England. 


EDWARD WOODLEY 


November 28. ALFRED ROBERT MCINTYRE, pub- 
lisher; in Boston; after a brief illness; sixty-two. 
The president of Little, Brown and Company, Mr. 
McIntyre had a long career in publishing. He was 
interested in developing new authors and was in 
favor of “fewer and better books.” Among the 
writers whose works he published are A. J. Cronin, 
James Hilton, Margery Sharp, Evelyn Waugh, 
Erich Maria Remarque, and Emil Ludwig. 
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November 30. WLADYSLAW THEODOR BENDA, 
artist and author; in Newark, New Jersey; of a 
heart attack; seventy-five. An illustrator and 
painter, Mr. Benda became interested in masks as 
a hobby, but later created them for the theater. He 
wrote several one-act plays for the display of masks, 
was the author of the article on masks in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, and also of a_ book, 
Masks, published in 1945. 


November 30. THE REVEREND JOHN J. WYNNE, 
S.J., scholar and editor; in New York City; after 
a brief illness; ninety. A teacher in his early career, 
Father Wynne later was founder and editor of a 
number of periodicals. His most noted achievement 
was the planning of the sixteen-volume Catholic 
Encyclopedia. 





“Goop READING” COLLECTION 


Good Reading was originally a pamphlet, issued 
annually, with a somewhat limited distribution, 
largely on college campuses. Now it has been ex 
panded, with a number of introductory essays, into 
a pocket-size Mentor (previously known as Peli 
can) and has recently been published in cloth 
bound library edition by Farrar, Strauss. The fact 
that two members of the Pratt Institute English 
faculty are also editors of Good Reading pre 
sented the Institute library with a fine opportunity 
to display the books listed in the reading guide 
Other books were moved and the “Good Read 
ing” collection was given the best display spac« 
in the circulation department, with the result that 
the circulation of classics increased sharply. 

The picture above shows (left to right) Eva 
lena King, Head of Circulation; Professors Robert 
C. Whitford and Edwin B. Knowles, Good Read 
ing editors; and Wayne Shirley, Dean of the In 
stitute Library School, who holds a copy of the 
Pelican Books edition of the guide. 

Associated with the professors in the compila 
tion of Good Reading is also Anna Rothe, editor 
of The Wilson Company's Current Biography 
Her specific contributions to the recently revised 
edition are the introduction to nineteenth-century 
British novels and the section on pamphlets. 
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To Make Your Library Beautiful... 





The Library of Virginia Union University, Richmond, Va. 


TREND THE NEW FUNCTIONAL 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 


TREND is the new functional furniture for libraries . . . beautiful, efficient and 
hand-crafted. The distinguished styling combines flush construction, rounded corners 
and economy of line to eliminate dust-catchers, reduce splintering and lower 
maintenance costs. Only in TREND can you obtain this striking 
symmetry and peak efficiency. For complete information <a, 
about this finest of library furniture, phone your nearest 613: 
Remington Rand office, or write to us. Why not do it now? oo 


The TREND 60-tray catalog case 
features super-hard Densi- LIBRARY BUREAU 


Wood uprights to minimize 


impact-caused splintering. 
Tapered legs, rounded corners e 
and beautiful, wear-resistant 
finish guard against scuffing 


and marring. 
315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10 


Copyright, 1948, Remington Rand Inc. 


@ —- Originator of Specialized Library Equipment 
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Bernice Kelly Harris 


66 EGROES,”’ says Bernice Kelly Harris, ‘are 

human beings, to be treated with dignity. 
The sum total of joy and misery has very little to 
do with color and very much to do with their own 
human relationships.” She made this statement in 
connection with her novel Janey Jeems, the story 
of a North Carolina rural family which happens 
to be colored. The fact is never explicitly stated 
in the text, and many readers finished the book 
without being aware of it. From Mrs. Harris's 
point of view, that is exactly as it should be. She 
has no desire to preach interracial understanding. 
She practises it, sincerely and naturally, letting the 
lesson sink home where it is needed. 

Mrs. Harris knows her Carolina neighbors, 
Negro and white, through a lifetime of friendly 
contact. Of Scotch-Irish descent, she was born in 
Wake County, North Carolina, in October 1894. 
Her parents, William Haywood Kelly and Rosa 
Poole Kelly, were farming people, proud to work 
their own land. They were not, Mrs. Harris assures 
us, the big plantation owners of fiction, but real 
down-to-earth farmers. There were three brothers 
and two sisters, and a host of near-by cousins and 
aunts and uncles. Her childhood recollections are 
of “Sunday School excursions and Easter picnics, 
Christmas dinner at Grandpa’s, hack hunts and 
quilting bees.” After schooling at Mt. Moriah 
Academy in Clayton, and Cary High School, she 
went on to Meredith College in Raleigh, taking her 
A.B. degree there in 1913. In 1917 she went to 
Seaboard, North Carolina, as a teacher of high 
school English, and has made the town her home 
ever since. She married Herbert Kavanaugh Harris, 
a farmer and cotton ginner, in 1926. They have no 
children. 

Several summer sessions at the University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, aroused her interest 
in play writing. This interest brought her into 
contact with a brilliant group calling itself the 
Carolina Playmakers. With Paul Green and 
Thomas Wolfe among them, they worked under 
the direction of Dr. Frederick Koch to make drama 
out of the wealth of regional material close to 
hand. Mrs. Harris wrote a number of one-act plays 
and saw them produced at Chapel Hill. Folé Plays 
of Eastern Carolina (1940), her second published 
book, is made up of seven of these plays. Ann 
Springer wrote in the Boston Transcript, “As one 
who has remained unconvinced by most folk drama, 
I am compelled to admit that Mrs. Harris has won 
me over by her humor, her wisdom, her refusal to 
sentimentalize or falsify.” 

The book of plays had been preceded in 1939, 
by her first novel, Purslane. Jonathan Daniels 
wrote of it in the Saturday Review, ‘Mrs. Harris 
makes pictures which of themselves are richly dra- 
matic in their implications. It is a pity that she 
felt a need for more obvious dramatics. They mar 
a beautiful book but fortunately do not seriously 
interfere with appreciation of its high and unusual 
quality.” Next came Portulaca (1941), a some- 
what autobiographical story of a beginning writer 
in a small Southern town. Barbara Woollcott in 
Books said, “The plot is a familiar one. . . But 
Mrs. Harris has a pleasingly fresh approach, and 
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BERNICE KELLY HARRIS 


a saving light touch.”” However, a Library Journal 
reviewer thought ‘The style is a little forced and 
confusing at times.” Sweet Beulah Land (1943) 
brought enthusiastic praise from Eudora Welty, 
who wrote in the Times, ‘The book has collective 
life, and never preaches in any social-study manner 
to rob it of that life... . An intimate landscape 
with its times of planting and harvest, characters 
filling it by the score with precisely expressive 
faces . . . all somewhat like a painting of Peter 
Breughel’s.”’ 

Sage Quarter (1945) impressed Elizabeth Watts 
of the Boston Globe as “bone clean of any senti 
mental nonsense about childhood.” The Christian 
Science Monitor said, ‘Two qualities account for 
the pleasure this book gives. One is the reality of 
its characters the other is the charm of 
North Carolina country diction.” Janey Jeem 
(1946) with its Negro characters, seems to Nash 
K. Burger of the Times ‘‘as flavorful and folksy 
as a fried pork chop, as cool and fresh as spring 
water drunk from a gourd dipper.’ The Neu 
Yorker comments, ‘““What happens isn’t either ex- 
citing or important, but Mrs. Harris makes it very 
moving.” Hearthstones (1948) is called by Vir- 
ginia Kirkus ‘“‘an odd sort of story, less coordi- 
nated than Pwurslane and less interesting than 
Janey Jeems.” The Herald Tribune calls it, “‘a 
work off the beaten track and an entertaining ad- 
dition to Miss Harris’s growing list of novels.” 

Mrs. Harris, a gray-eyed, gray-haired woman who 
lists “‘people’’ as her “perennial hobby,” lives with 
her invalid husband at a charming home in Sea 
board. She is now engaged on a book of short 
stories and a new novel. She belongs to a number 
of civic organizations, among them the State Lit- 
erary and Historical Society, which awarded her 
its Mayflower Cup for distinguished writing. 

—NINA BROWN BAKER 
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New Prentice-Hall Books 
SMALL HOUSE CARPENTRY 


By LEE FRANKL, Director of Training-Thru-Sight Associates 
a New York City 
e Answers the need for simple, highly visual instruction in small house 
construction. It shows step-by-step how to frame, sheathe, and insulate a 
frame house of the type that will be most often constructed by carpenters 
and builders in the future. 
100 pages (including 4 blueprints of house plans) 

8%” x 10%” Durable cardboard binding 


ROCKET DEVELOPMENT 


By Dr. ROBERT H. GODDARD 

¢ Describes the objectives and conclusions of Dr. Goddard’s experiments 
in rocketry. Anyone interested in the principles and applications may 
benefit by the data and progress made by this pioneer. A lively, stimu- 
lating presentation of a dynamic topic! 

291 pages 6” x9” Cloth bound 


SOURCES OF BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 


By EDWIN T. COMAN, Stanford University Graduate School 
of Business 

¢ The first textbook devoted exclusively to the proper utilization of the 
business library and other sources of business research. The author first 
standardizes fact-finding methods for all types of business research; later 
chapters re-emphasize these methods and apply them to specific businesses. 
415 pages 53%” x 894” Cloth Bound 


CONTEMPORARY UNIONISM 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


By CLYDE E. DANKERT, Dartmouth College 

¢ A fresh view of American Trade Unions. The labor movement is 
traced from its beginnings in the United States to the year 1948. Con- 
temporary unions are studied as going concerns, the author’s theory being 
that a union 7s what it does. 

522 pages 6” x 9” Cloth Bound 


BUILDING A SUCCESSFUL 
MARRIAGE 


By JUDSON T. LANDIS, Michigan State College, and his wife, 
MARY G. LANDIS 

¢ This book is designed to help young people with the problems of 
courtship and to prepare them for marriage. Written in a direct and 
readable style, filled with scientific facts and proving case histories, it 
holds a high level of interest from start to finish. 

540 pages 54” x BY,” Cloth Bound 

Send for your copies today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., ttwior‘t ny. 
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Lillian de 


wid, “e epicure in enigma’ is Lillian de la 
Torre, American author who specializes in 
crime in eighteenth-century England. ‘Literary 
research,” she declares, “has all the fascination of 
detective work, and none of its untidy disadvan- 
tages.’’ Led by the ‘‘same rational temper’’ to both 
the eighteenth century and to mystery fiction, Miss 
de la Torre considers “the best detective stories 
are . . . the impingement of reason upon events 
themselves highly sensational.’’ The author spent 
the latter part of 1948 in Edinburgh, Paris, and 
London doing research for her next book, ‘The 
Heir of Douglas,” the story of ‘‘a famous scandal 
in high life which shook all Scotland in 1762- 
1769.” 

Lillian de la Torre Bueno was born in New York 
City on March 15, 1902, the daughter of José 
Rollin de la Torre Bueno and Lillian (Reinhardt) 
Bveno. Among her forebears are that conquistador 
of Peru, Don Juan de la Torre, who “was one of 
the famous thirteen of Pizarro chronicled in the 
history books’’; and on the maternal side, a Puritan 
named Pratt, an intended passenger on the May- 
flower, who “missed the boat” and had “‘to follow 
his party in the ship Ann.’’ Childhood memories 
of Lillian Bueno “focus on country rambles with 
my father. ... I early got at his bookshelves, where 
I was equally fascinated by Savage Races of the 
World and a fine early collection of detective sto- 
ries.” Young Lillian was graduated from the White 
Plains High School in 1916, and from the College 
of New Rochelle in 1921. She received an M.A. 
at Columbia in 1927, and at Radcliffe in 1933. 

Miss de la Torre made her debut as a writer 
with eight lines of “gossamer verse” in Franklin 
P. Adams’ column, ‘“The Conning Tower.” But she 
tells us that although “I was practically born a 
detective-story fan and hardly remember a time 
when I was not an addict . . . I had no intention 
whatever of becoming a detective-story writer. The 
compulsion fell upon me from the blue.” During 
a spirited conversation in which she was defending 
the detective story as a genre, she made the obser- 
vation: “A good detective must be created as solid 
and as four-square as—as Boswell’s Dr. Johnson.” 
Immediately the idea of Dr. Johnson as a detective 
occurred to her. ‘Here was a man learned, fearless, 
penetrating, lovable, and full of idiosyncracy; he 
lived in an age full of the most extraordinary 
violence, fraud, and chicane and he comes 
with his own ready-made Watson, the peer and 
prototype of Watsons, James Boswell! himself with 
his notebook, to record his exploits.” “Miss de la 
Torre set to work. “A dozen strange bygone epi- 
sodes popped into mind demanding solution, and 
I began to write the series, later published as Dr. 
Sam: Johnson, Detector, in which I record, as by 
James Boswell, imagined episodes in which real 
old crimes and frauds, real personalities and places 
and situations, form the nucleus of the plot, and 
Dr. Sam: Johnson the chief actor.”” The stories 
first appeared—the series is still running—in Ellery 
Queen's Mystery Magazine. Some of the tales were 
collected into a book—Dr. Sam; Johnson, Detector 
(1946). Anthony Boucher, in the San Francisco 
Chronicle, called “these magical eighteenth-century 
pastiches, conceived and written with an ideal blend 
of scholarly precision and the delightful will to 
entertain probably the most attractive book 
of detective shorts ever published,” while Joseph 
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la Torre 


Wood Krutch, in the New York Herald Tribune 
Weekly Book Review, referred to Lillian de la 
Torre as “comfortably at home in the eighteenth 
century and very good at atmosphere and conver- 
sation. . 

While working on the Johnson series, Miss 
de la Torre has selected the cause célébre of 1753, 
the Elizabeth Canning disappearance, for a short 
story, but finding the material too voluminous for 
this form, she decided that it merited full-scale 
treatment. The result was her first book, Elizabet/ 
Is Missing (1945), considered “the best and most 
ingenious account of the famous mystery” (New 
York Times) and described by Sterling North in 
the Chicago Sun Book Week as “one of the richest 
reconstructions of picaresque London yet to find 
its way between covers.”’ Villainy Detected (1947) 
is Lillian de la Torre’s selection of accounts of 
“the most sensational True Crimes and the most 
notorious Real Criminals that blotted the name of 
Britain in the years 1660 to 1800.” William M« 
Fee, in the New York Sun, praised the author's 
“mastery of eighteenth-century idiom,” adding, 
“Miss de la Torre’s own spirited and brilliant 
asides make a fine condiment for a rich repast.’’ 
Her ‘delectable’ The 60 Minute Chef (1947), a 
book of “quick gourmet cooking,’ was written in 
collaboration with Carol Truax. 


The blue-eyed, brown-haired author is of 
medium height and weight. She taught English 
in the New York high schools for several years 
before her marriage, in 1932, to George S. McCue 
They live in Colorado Springs, where Professor 
McCue teaches English at Colorado College. Tak 
ing part in amateur theatricals is a favorite recrea- 
tion of Miss de la Torre. She has appeared in such 
roles as ‘““Mama”’ in I Remember Mama and ‘Mrs 
Cady” in Beggar on Horseback. She also created 
the title role in her own one-act thriller, Goodbye, 
Miss Lizzie Borden (1948). Lillian de la Torre 
is a member of Mystery Writers of America and of 
the Johnson Club, London. Her favorite book, as 
one would expect, is Boswell’s The Life of Samuel 
Johnson. FRANCES J. WALLACE 
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would stand as empty as the Colosseum 


the doors of industrial America 
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For the longest-wearing binding use Holliston 
Library Buckram, which has been the standard 
cloth for many years. Roxite Library Buckram 
has the very valuable features of being water 
repellent, washable and vermin proof. 
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3609 Titles are Listed in 


Doctoral 
Dissertations 


Accepted by 








AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
1947-1948 $3.50 


Important independent researches to extend and record 
human knowledge are continuously being conducted in our 
larger universities. The findings are published on printed 
pages, typewritten or multigraphed pages, or on microfilms. 





Doctoral Dissertations is the only key that locates and tells 
how to obtain this important material that embraces: the 


whole field of man’s endeavor. The list is in seven major 
subject divisions and has both a subject and author index. 





No. 2. 1934-35. xiii, 102p. pa. $1. No. 8. 1940-1941. xv, 142p. cloth. $2.50. 
No. 3. 1935-36. xiv, 102p. pa. $2. No. 9. 1941-1942. xv, 128p. cloth. $2.50. 
No. 4. 1936-37. xiv, 105p. pa. $2. No. 10. 1942-1943. 110p. cloth. $2.50. 
The three in one bound volume $4. No, 11. 1943-1944. 88p. cloth. $2.50. 
No. 5. 1937-38. xvii, 109p. pa. $2. No. 12. 1944-1945. 68p. cloth. $1.50. 
No. 6. 1938-39. xiii, 113p. pa. $2. No. 13. 1945-1946. 71p. cloth. $1.50. 
No. 7. 1939-40. xvi, 126p. pa. $2. No. 14. 1946-1947. 100p. cloth. $2.50. 
The three in one bound volume $5.50. No. 15. 1947-1948. 137p. cloth. $3.50. 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 
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=rq MOTOR BOOKS 


Sage “To Americans 


cies 220% | MOTOR SCRAPBOOK No. 5 


Century work of ’ _ ‘ 
art, and its evolu- Floyd Clymer offers the Fifth Edition in the fa- 


tion @ ga mous MOTOR SCRAPBOOK series of historical 


memory, Floy 


Clymer's Scrap- cars and motorcycles. Entirely different in text 
book is a MUST.’ 





and illustrations. Every reader of the earlier edi- 
oom tions will want to read No. 5. Be sure you have 
JUST OFF the entire series. $2.00 each, DeLuxe editi : ae 
on, $3.00. ———- 
THE PRESS : 








THIS IS THE BIG, NEW Floyd Clymer's 
1948 International LATEST AUTO TEST REPORT 
Race Supplement AND INVESTIGATION BOOKS 


Every race enthusiast will want Each car test consisted of 3000 mile run 
this addition to the History of for economy, power, speed, roadability. 
the Indianapolis 500 Mile Race. 100 photos in each book—NEW FORD, 
Every phase of the Race com- STUDEBAKER, KAISER-FRAZER, NEW 
pletely covered. — each, De- MERCURY. Each book is also a travelog! 
Luxe edition $2.5 $1.50 each. 








SEND FOR CATALOG 
FLOYD CLYMER, Publisher, 1268 So. Alvarado St., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 








PLASTI-KLEER --orective Book Jacket Covers 


* Increase your circulation 


Clymerg Popular 











na mon 

ih SENS Taper Che emey Have you tried the 
Plasti-Kleer Protective Book Jacket Covers increase circu- NEW 
lation by adding reader appeal to otherwise drab book eta aie 
shelves. Books stay neat and clean, and in spite of Protective Covers for 
repeated handling the bindings are preserved, decreasing * 
rebinding and replacement costs. Plasti-Kleer Covers are ‘at ieee 
ready for instant use. Made of highest quality washable * 
plastic that stays clear and pliable. rier triple re- a 
inforced construction provides heavy duty protection. 
Sizes for all books. Chests only 514c and up Tiaating ae 
on size and quantity. Send for free sample and see why, PICTURES 
after 10 years’ successful use, Plasti-Kleer Book Jacket 
Covers are the largest selling protective covers on the — 
market. Send for samples 














Sole manufacturers and distributors of 


62 E. ALPINE STREET 
Plasti-Kleer transparent protective covers. 


NEWARK 5, N. J. 
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Can your Binder furnish... 


Treasure-Trove Covers? 


Treasure-Trove covers are plus value you receive when you 
order Allen-Library-Bound books or rebinding. For better ap- 
pearance, longer wear, be sure to specify Treasure-Trove on 
your next order for Library-Bound books. 


CONTINUOUS LOW-COST CIRCULATION 





All librarians and school people realize that ordinary book bind- 
ings do not stand up under constant library use. It is sound 
business to purchase your books Library-Bound as they can 
remain in constant uninterrupted circulation without having to 
be rebound. Library-Bound books are new books which have 
been completely over-sewed and reinforced in heavy covers in 
accordance with the American Library Association Class ‘‘A’”’ 
specifications. 





Illustration shows spe 
cial over-sewing and 
reinforcing of an Allen 
Library-Bound book 


Edwin Aillen. a 


BOOKSELLERS BOO K BI NDERS More and more-librarians and 
1100 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, Ill. school people recognize the sound 
business practice of buying Allen 

. . . Write for current catalogues and Lists Library-Bound books as 








denced by increased orders 




















34th Edition 


UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ 
ANNUAL: 1947-1948 


Ulman . 325p. $2.50 





This new edition again reports the out 
Contents: standing debates of the college year. Con 
structive and rebuttal speeches are given 





Federal World Government 


The Marshall Plan in full and are accompanied by briefs and 
Anglo-American Alliance bibliographies. 

The Church in World Affairs | The subjects chosen all have grave impli- 
Uatvenge!: Eitary Seine cation today and it is instructive to read 
State Socialism and Democracy how they are regarded by future leaders. 


Compulsory Arbitration of 
Labor Disputes 


Federal Security Planning THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52 
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FORUM LEADERS 

CLUB PROGRAM CHAIRMEN 
TEACHERS, PROFESSORS 
EDITORS, COMMENTATORS 
constantly look for authoritative, 


unbiased reports on World Affairs. 


FOREIGN POLICY 
ASSOCIATION 


publishes a weekly BULLETIN 


of international news 


FOREIGN POLICY REPORTS, 


semi-monthly, 12 pages 


HEADLINE BOOKS, 64 pages 


Library subscription to all three, 
only $6 annually 
* 
Recent titles: 
Does Our Foreign Policy Make 
Sense ? Jos. C. Harsch 
Face To Face With Russia. 
Philip E. Mosely 
Socialism in Western Europe 
Herbert Heaton 


American Interests in the Middle 


East Harvey P. Hall 


Problems of Undeveloped 
Countries 


Austria Under Allied Occupation 
Peron’s “Greater Argentina”’ 
rs 


Write for list of current and 
back numbers 


FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 
22 East 38th Street, L-3 


The only independent, 
authoritative, and impartial 
guide to all important 
books published in America. 


PREPARED BY THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


THE 


United States 


QUARTERLY 


Book List 


* A completely objective, continuous 
record. Impartiality guaranteed by 
the Library of Congress. 

* All books reviewed are evaluated 
by experts who serve without com- 
pensation. 


| gpereese throughout America call it 
indispensable. For THE UNITED STATES 
QUARTERLY BOOK LIST is the dependable, offi- 
cial bibliography of the current books from 
which every library chooses its stock. 

Approximately 250 volumes are listed in 
each issue. Every book receives a descriptive 
review, with critical comment where neces- 
Sary, pointing out its special contributions or 
limitations. 

For ease of reference the titles are arranged 
under the following classifications . . . Liter- 
ature, Fine Arts, Philosophy and Religion, 
Social Sciences, Technology, Biological Sci- 
ences, Physical Sciences, Reference Works. 
In addition, each issue also contains an Index 
of Authors and a Directory of Publishers. 
THE UNITED STATES QUARTERLY BOOK LIST is 
published for the Library of Congress by Rut- 
gers University Press. 

Join the thousands of librarians who are 
keeping abreast of currently published books 
by subscribing now. 

In U. S. and dependencies: $3.50 per year. 
One copy, $1.00 
Elsewhere: $5.00 per year. One copy, $1.25 


Address all orders to 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS, Dept. 11, New Brunswick, W. J. 


KAKKKKKKKKKKKAKKK KK 


New York 16 N.Y. 
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> Landmarks in 
Economics 





Karl Marx’s 
Interpretation of History 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED 


By M. M. Bober. Thoroughly revised to in- 
clude interpretations of the recently discov- 
ered writings of Marx and Engels, as well as 
the newer theories of economics, this book 
makes a timely and brilliant contribution to 
the understanding of the present conflict of 
political ideologies. 
445 pages, index, $6.00 





Foundations of 
Economic Analysis 


By Paul Anthony Samuelson. This remark- 
able book synthesizes statical economic the- 
ory and lays the groundwork for a dynamical 
theory of markets and the business cycle. 
“Represents the most original contribution 
to economic theory since the appearance of 
Hicks’ Value and Capital.”—Gottfried Hab- 
erler. A new, indispensable reference work 
for all libraries concerned with mathematics, 
statistics, or economics. 
Second Printing, $7.50 





The Theory of 
Monopolistic Competition 


SIXTH EDITION 


By Edward Chamberlin. A new treatment of 
the cost curve of the firm has been added to 
this newest edition and 144 items have been 
added to the bibliography. “An exploration 
into the neglected field of actuality which 
lies between the imaginary poles of pure 
competition and pure monopoly.” — Journal 
of Business $4.00 


At all bookstores 


Harvard University Press 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 











What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Epiror’s NOTE: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
Opinions expressed in these columns. } 





Library Conference in Germany 


{Part of a letter to Henry Evelyn Bliss, Winter 
Park, Florida, dated 23.vi.48.]} 


Since writing to you last, I have had the very 
interesting experience of attending a conference 
of learned librarians at Hannover in Germany, as 
a representative of the Library Association (Uni- 
versity and Research Section). There were about 
120 librarians from the British and American zones 
present. I was the only foreigner there. It was 
rather an ordeal when I was asked to say a few 
words to the assembled company without any pre 
vious warning. However I apparently made myself 
understood, though my German is very rusty 
through lack of practice. 

I was treated as a guest of honour and everyone 
was exceedingly friendly to me. Many came up to 
me and spoke to me and all seemed geruinely glad 
to have an Englishman amongst them. It is rather 
a novelty to them, after three years of occupation, 
to meet an Englishman on equal terms as one of 
themselves and not as an official in a superior posi- 
tion over them. I am sure they appreciated it. I 
had the feeling after the conference that here was 
a body of keen librarians who are facing with cour- 
age and enthusiasm problems similar to our own 
in England, but vastly greater owing to the colossal 
extent of the war damage. 

The people are suffering from malnutrition, yet 
they put us to shame in the vigour and energy with 
which they work. I saw several signs of some 
slight recovery since I was in Hannover last year 
in many places rubble is being cleared away and 
even rebuilding has begun, a few more goods for 
sale in the shops, meals being served in the res- 
taurants, etc—but it will take many, many years 
before things can be anywhere near normal again. 
Hannover by German standards is only a moder- 
ately damaged city, though we should call it very 
badly damaged—about as bad as the worst parts of 
London but on a much vaster scale. 

In comparison with the Ruhr towns of Essen, 
Dartmund, and Hamm, through which I passed in 
the train, the damage is certainly only moderate 
There one can hardly see a single building left 
standing for miles and miles. Krupp’s factory is 
about a mile of tangled rusty ironwork, an in- 
describable sight which has to be seen to be be- 
lieved. Yet plenty of people are still living in these 
cities, in the cellars, and somehow manage to keep 
up a wonderful standard of decency, neatness, and 
good humour. I must say I cannot help admiring 
the German people as a whole whatever their mis- 
guided leaders may have done. Their great fault 
is their too great sense of discipline and obedience 
which makes them an easy prey to any specious 
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demagogue. They have not got a sufficiently de- 
veloped sense of personal responsibility, but they 
just obey blindly whatever their leaders tell them 
to do. 
Cyrit C. BARNARD 

78 Woodhall Lane 

Welwyn Garden City 

Herts, England 


Grant for Library School Course 


To the Editor: 


The Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago announces receipt of a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation to support the preparation 
of textual materials for the so-called “Books 
Courses” in its curriculum. It is expected that the 
materials will be useful to other schools and to 
the profession generally. 

In the current revision of the library school 
curriculum in this country, one major trend is the 
introduction of ‘Books Courses’’ at several schools. 
The educators of the library profession are inter- 
ested in providing their students with more knowl- 
edge about the contents of books in various fields 
and the criteria for evaluating them than the stu- 
dents secure in the present system of education. 
The Graduate Library School proposes to give the 
students a general overview of the literature of 
the three major subject areas of the humanities, the 
natural sciences, and the social sciences. Within 
each subject field the materials will consider such 
topics as the historical development of the field, 
trends of interest, schools of thought, description 
of research methods, international comparisons, the 
problem of popularization, and general criteria for 
evaluation. 

Since no library school faculty is completely 
qualified to prepare such materials, the Graduate 
Library School is enlisting the active participation 
of members of the faculty of the college of the 
University of Chicago. It is estimated that the 
project will probably take about two years for com- 
pletion. a 

BERNARD BERELSON, Dean 
Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago, Illinois 


Rave Review 


To the Editor: 

Being a librarian is fun! It’s a challenge; it’s 
satisfying if you like to work with people! 

One comes to this decision after reading the first 
chapter in People Are Our Business, by Beryl Wil- 
liams. This book presents the career stories of ten 
American men and women of today who work in 
varied fields dealing with people. “People Grow- 
ing Up” are represented by Margaret Scoggin, 
young people's librarian. Her job is almost unique 
for at the time of the establishment of the Nathan 
Straus Branch in 1941, it was the only large city 
public library devoted solely to young people under 
twenty-one. Since then it has served as a model for 
other cities, and many of tomorrow's librarians may 
work in such a library. 

The author says of her story: “But there’s more 
reason for telling her story than that. She is an 
exciting proof of the fact that a librarian’s business 
is people—that any librarian’s is. Whether she 
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WE BUY 
AND SELL 





Americana 


Anthropology, Folklore, Magic, 
Occult 


Art, Architecture, Archeology 
Bibliography and Typography 


Classical, Oriental, and European 
Literature and History 


Comparative Religion and History 
of Religions 


Economics and Political Science 
English and American Literature 


Histories of the Sciences, Trades, 
Industries and Transportation 


Library Sets and Reference Works 
Music, Theatre, the Dance 
Natural History 
Old Books With Colored Plates 


Periodicals and Transactions of 
Learned Societies 


Philosophy and Psycho-Analysis 


Travels and Voyages 


Send for Free Catalog of Old 
Books and Monthly Art News 
Letter 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED 
WANT LISTS SOLICITED 
LIBRARY DUPLICATES PURCHASED 











Dauber & Pine Bookshops, Inc. 
66 Fifth Avenue New York 11, W. ¥. 
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A NEW LIST OF 
PITMAN Books 


PICTURES, PAINTERS 
AND YOU 
By Ray Bethers 


Shows what a picture is, what can be 
seen in a picture, how the artist makes 
a picture. Unique in field of art appre- 
ciation. 226 illustrations, 277 pages. $5.00 


27th ART DIRECTORS ANNUAL 
OF ADVERTISING ART 


The 27th Annual of the Art Directors 
Club of New York. Contains the best 
work in advertising and editorial art of 
the past year. Over 300 illustrations— 
many in full color. 370 pages. $7.50 


THE PITMAN GALLERY 
Edited by R. H. Wilenski 


A magnificent collection of books pre- 
senting by far the best reproductions of 
the Great Masters ever to appear. Now 
available: Degas, Botticelli, Florentine 
Paintings, Music in Painting. Ready in 
February: Manet, Sienese Paintings, 
English Outdoor Paintings, Dutch In- 
door Subjects. Each $1.95 


YOUR CAMERA 
By W. D. Emanuel 


Complete introduction to photography 
for the beginner. Written in easy-to- 
apply style. Demonstrates each tech- 
nical point. First American Edition. 
(A Focal Press Book) 240 pages, 80 half- 
tones. $2.50 


APPROACH TO THE BALLET 
By A. H. Franks 


Traces development of the ballet from 
ancient ritual dances to the now-for- 
malized style. Leads the way to full 
appreciation of choreographic theories. 
Profusely illustrated, 285 pages. $5.00 


SILVERWORK and JEWELLERY 
By H. Wilson 


Clearly demonstrates the consecutive 
processes of making silverwork and 
jewellery—from materials and equipment 
to finished. article. Stresses desirability 
of original design. 473 pages. $4.75 


HAND WEAVING WITH REEDS 
AND FIBERS 


By Gallinger and Benson 


Presents the Handweaving Arts on a 
broad basis. Gives many projects in 
which inexpensive materials may be 
used. Covers important principles in 
simple language and logical order. 

199 pages. $3.00 


- 45th St. Publi ae 
for ort 35 PITMAN Enrnts 
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presides over the shelves of a highly specialized 
technical library set up in an industrial plant or in 
a music school, or whether she hands out all kinds 
of books to all kinds of card holders in the only 
public library of a village, any public librarian’s 
task is basically the same: She is bringing books to 
people—or, if you prefer, people to books. Either 
way you put it, one factor is just as essential as the 
other.” 

As the story of Margaret Scoggin’s life is told the 
reader realizes she is not “the cartoonist’s prim- 
mouthed, humorless conception of a librarian,” but 
exactly the opposite. She is lively, happy, and by 
her very manner seems to say, “This is your library 
—this is your world. I can help you to understand 
either of them and any way, to make them more 
what you want them to be, I hope you'll let me 
That's what I’m here for. And that’s what all 
these exciting books are here for, too.” 

Somehow I think if we had more stories such as 
this portraying the work of the librarian as the 
truly delightful work it is because we do work with 
people as well as books, more young people would 
be attracted to librarianship as a profession. Li- 
brarians, teachers, counselors, or those in the guid- 
ance field will find this book a must. 

NELLE MCCALLA 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Merchandising 


University College is offering a lecture series, 
“Merchandising Print,” during the winter quarter, 
especially for Chicago people interested in books: 
booksellers, writers, librarians, publishers, and 
book production people. 

This program has been planned at the request 
and with the cooperation of the Chicago Chapter, 
Women’s National Book Association. The content 
of the series was determined on the basis of a 
survey among the Chicago membership of the 
WNBA, and will cover aspects of book merchan- 
dising which will be of interest both to the WNBA 
members and many others: manuscript preparation, 
function of the literary agent, book editing, book 
manufacture, promotion, bookstore management 
problems, the role and effects of book clubs. 

The lecture series will meet weekly on Wednes- 
day evenings, for ten weeks, from January 19 
through March 23, starting at 6:30 P.M., at the 
Woodrow Wilson Room, 116 South Michigan, 
13th floor. Single admission tickets are $1, series 
tickets, $7.50. Many of your readers, particularly 
those in the metropolitan Chicago area, will no 
doubt be interested in this series. 

Cyrit O. HOULE 
Dean, University College 
University of Chicago 


Another Baby Tender 


To the Editor: 

We sent the picture from the Wilson Library 
Bulletin, of the baby chair which the Teaneck 
Public Library had installed, to the carpenter shop 
of the school and they made us one. 

GRACE TRAPPAN, Librarian 
Portland, Maine, Public Library 
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Advertising (Less or More?) 


From the letters-to-the-editors column of Print- 
ers’ Ink: 
Gentlemen: 

I especially like Varsity magazine since it is not over- 
crowded with advertising. I am seventeen and a senior at 
Norwich Free Academy. 

WALTER E, BRowN 
Fitchville, Conn. 


He got this reply: 
Dear Walter: 

It’s all in your point-of-view. I would like to see more 
advertising in Varsity. I am thirty-eight and the advertis- 
ing manager of Varsity. 


ALLISON R, LEININGER 
New York City 


If any of our dear readers feel the way Walter 
does, well then, we feel the same way Allison 
Leininger does! 


New Film Catalog 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films’ new catalog, a 
forty-four-page two-color volume describing the 
world’s largest library of close to three hundred 
educational sound motion pictures, contains many 
new features designed to increase its usefulness to 
teachers and audio-visual directors in their selec- 
tion of the proper film for the school curriculum. 


Newest innovation is the ““Where to Use” sec- 
tion, comprising nine pages which list the subject 
area correlations for all EBFilms. In this section 
general areas of instruction, ranging from primary 
grades through high school, college and adult edu- 
cation, are broken down into their many fields of 
instruction. The alphabetical listing section of the 
catalog, which makes up twenty-two pages, gives 
comprehensive descriptions of all EBF sound 
teaching films. EBF filmstrips are also described in 
the latter pages, while three pages are devoted to 
listings of EBFilms in foreign language versions, 
covering thirteen tongues from Afrikaans to Turk- 
ish. 

Copies of the catalog may be obtained by writing 
to EBFilms, Wilmette, Illinois. 


Library School Grant 


The following grant was made recently by the 
Carnegie Corporation: $37,000 to the University 
of Chicago for the preparation of teaching mate- 
rials for library schools. The members of the 
faculty of the Graduate Library School and of the 
College at the University of Chicago have planned 
a two-year project to prepare and produce instruc- 
tional material which will provide students with 
knowledge of literature in various fields and with 
criteria for judging books and relating them to the 
problems of the readers. 


Correction 
Anne McKay Duncan, then librarian of Avery 
High School Library in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, should have been listed as author of “P.T.A. 
Sponsors a School Library,” in the October Buwl- 
letin. 
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The American Spirit 
in Europe 


A Survey 
of Cultural 
Influences 


By 
Halvdan AMERICAN 
Koht : pi RIT 


ROPE 
A comprehensive 
review of the ef- 
fect of American 
progress on Eu- 
ropean life by a 
distinguished 
Norwegian his- 
torian. Dr. Koht was formerly professor 
of history at the University of Oslo. To 
be published in February. $4.00. 


The Spanish Struggle 
for Justice in the 
Conquest of America 
By Lewis Hanke 


The spirited defense of the Indians by 
Las Casas, Montesinos and others in an 
attempt to establish justice in Spanish 
America. To be published in February. 

$3.50. 


Family Casework 
and Counseling 


A Functional Approach 
Edited by Jessie Taft 


A new volume discussing casework as 
an authentic helping process in itself, 
and its relation to counseling and psycho- 
therapy. Just published. $3.50. 


Agnes Repplier 
Lady of Letters 
By George Stewart Stokes 


The story of one of America’s great lit- 
erary figures who, for sixty long produc- 
tive years, reigned supreme in the field 
of the familiar essay. To be published 
January 21st. $3.00. 


University of Pennsylvania Press 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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In the Multitude of Counsellors There is Safety 


PROVERBS XI:14 


The Best 
Books of the Decade 


1936-1945 


288p By Asa Don Dickinson $3.00 


This latest definitive guide to book selection is again a poll of the 
critics. It combines hundreds of lists published by eighty-six authori- 
ties and discovers the 400 Best of the Bests. Its findings are complete. 

A rating in points is awarded each book and quotations from lead- 
ing reviews suggest its contents and why it is a Best. Its author is 
identified, and its publisher, date of publication and price are given. 

The “400” of the main list are subdivided into twenty-three classi- 
fied lists with each book falling automatically into its proper niche: 


THE FIFTY BEST BOOKS THE BEST ART BOOKS 
TWENTY BEST AMERICAN BEST PLAYS 

TWENTY BEST BRITISH BEST POETRY 

TEN BEST FOREIGN BEST ON RUSSIA 

BEST AMERICAN FICTION BEST ON SCIENCE 

BEST FOREIGN FICTION BEST ON WORLD AFFAIRS 


and eleven additional lists including ‘The Twenty-five Best Authors 
of the Decade, with the Aggregate Scores of Their Books.” 

The author’s sources are cited; and the final list is composed of 
the 600 “Runners-Up” with ratings in points. 

Here is obviously a list to end all lists for the period. It is a super- 
buying guide and a delight for all interested in the world of books. 


Also by the same authority: 
THE BEST BOOKS OF THE DECADE: 1926-1935 
now $1.60 


BOTH BOOKS IN ONE ORDER 
$4.00 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52 
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; ARGE OR SMALL... 


No. 219 
10%" x 132” 
$1.55 each 


No. 212 
Popular Size 
8%." x 11” 5%." x 7%” 
$1.35 each $.95 each 


@ 17 SIZES—from 512” x 7%” 
to 12” x 16” 


@ STEEL center rod and METAL back 
prevent magazine from buckling 


@ DURABLE Keratol binding .. . 
corners re-inforced with metal 


@ TRANSPARENT, flexible, 
10-point celluloid covers. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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Announcement 
UNESCO 


Unitep NATIONS EDUCATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION 
has appointed 
International Documents Service 


of COLUMBIA 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
official sales agent for UNESCO publica- 
tions in the United States. 


SS 
UNESCO 





International Documents Service is also 
American sales agent for the following or- 
ganizations: 


United Nations Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization e International Court of Justice « 
World Health Organization « Caribbean 
Commission 

Write for catalogues and complete check- 
lists of most of these groups. Also available 
free on request is the INTERNATIONAL 
REPORTER, monthly newssheet and check- 
list. 

International Documents Service 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 
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ARGOSY 


BOOK STORES 


We offer in Catalogues and Lists the 
out-of-print and scarce Books you re- 
quire, exactly described and fully an- 
notated. Catalogue No. 290 now in 
Press. Lists by Subjects issued almost 
weekly. Usual discount to libraries. 


Catalogues include Americana, Books 
for College Libraries based on the 
Shaw List, Literature, Art, Drama & 
Stage, early Medical, Collectors’ 
Items, First Editions, America in 
Maps, Miscellaneous—the full circle 
of human knowledge and taste. 


Our business with Libraries is in- 
creasing month by month. Largely 
because of this we are the fastest 
growing Bookstore in New York City. 


ARGOSY BOOK STORES 


114 EAST 59th STREET 
New York 22, N.Y. 














PROJECTS in 
WOODWORK 


By Douglass & Roberts. 
Revised 1948 edition. A valuable 
book for all libraries. Detailed step- 
by-step drawings for 109 projects, 
ranging in difhculty from birdhouses, 
bookends, etc., for beginners to full 
suites of furniture for advanced 
workers. One of the finest books 
of projects obtainable. Completed 
projects are illustrated. Write today 
for information. $3.50. Cloth cover. 
Clip this. 

MACHINE WOODWORKING 


By Robert E. Smith. Revised 1948. 
Covers operation and care of lathes, 
grinders, saws, routers, sanders, 
mortising machines, jointers, planers. 
224 illustrations showing step-by- 
step procedures. $2.75. Cloth cover. 
Write today. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
Dept. 165. W. Market St. Bloomington, Ill. 

















Usual library 
discount. 
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Does Your Library 
Have All The 


Public Affairs 
Pamphlets? 


Authoritative .. . 

Easy to Read... 

Over 13 Million Distributed . 
services, 


refer- 
infor- 


FOR—readers advisory 
adult education programs, 
ence rooms, school services, 
mation services. 


Write Today for complete catalogs. 


Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 
22 East 38th Street 
New York 16, N.Y. 
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A Special 
Offer to You 


from 


TECHNICAL 
BOOK REVIEW 
INDEX 


You may now order a one- 
year subscription to TECH- 
NICAL BOOK REVIEW 
INDEX at the special intro- 
ductory rate of $5.50 (a saving 
of $2.00) to libraries not at 
present subscribing. This of- 
fer is good only until March 
31, 1949. 


Librarians know that the best 
existing evaluation of new sci- 
entific and technical books is 
to be found in reviews. Search- 
ing through hundreds of jour- 
nals is tedious and costly. 
TECHNICAL BOOK RE- 
VIEW INDEX searches 
through some 800 scientific pe- 
riodicals regularly at a cost of 
approximately *4c per review. 


Appears monthly, except July 
and August. Author index at 
the end of the year. Compiled 
and edited in the Technology 
Department of the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh. 


Start with the January 1949 
issue by sending a check or 
money order today for $5.50 
(add 50c postage outside U.S.) 
to 


Special Libraries Association 
31 East Tenth Street 
New York 3, New York 
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“The 


question and answer 


Audel Guides in 


form fill a real need in 
the mechanical trades 
. the men like them.” 


—Wilson Library Bulletin 


Just Published: Audel'’s House Heating Guide 
Audels ELECTRIC MOTOR GUIDE 

Audels OIL BURNER GUIDE ........ 
Audels REFRIGERATION & Air Conditioning 


Audels POWER PLANT ENGINEERS GUIDE 

Audels PUMPS, HYDRAULICS & 
AIR COMPRESSORS 

Audels WELDERS GUIDE 

Audels BLUE PRINT READING 

Audels SHEET METAL WORKERS Handy Book 

Audels SHEET METAL PATTERN LAYOUTS. . 

Audels AIRCRAFT WORKER 

Audels MATHEMATICS and CALCULATIONS 

er & TOOLMAKERS Handy 
Boo 

Audels MECHANICAL Dictionary ......... 

Audels AUTOMOBILE GUIDE ............. 

Audels DIESEL ENGINE MANUAL 

Audels MARINE ENGINEERS Handy Book 

Audels SHIPFITTERS Handy Book ....... 

Gueths MECHANICAL DRAWING COURSE 

Rogers DRAWING and DESIGN 

Audels MILLWRIGHTS and Mechanics Guide 

Audels CARPENTERS and Builders Guides 
(4 vols.) 

Audels PLUMBERS and Steamfitters Guides 
(4 vols.) 

Audels MASONS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) 

Master PAINTER and DECORATOR 

Audels GARDENERS & GROWERS GUIDES 
(4 vols.) 

Audels ENGINEERS & FIREMANS Examinations 

Audels ENGINEERS and Mechanics Guides 
Nos. |, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 complete .... 

Audels Answers on Practical ENGINEERING 

Audels ELECTRICIANS EXAMINATIONS ... 

Audels WIRING DIAGRAMS . a 

Audels Handy Book of Practical Electricity + 

Audels ELECTRICAL POWER CALCULATIONS 

Audels ELECTRONIC DEVICES 

Audels ELECTRIC Dictionary .............. 

Audels RADIOMANS GUIDE . 

Audels NEW ELECTRIC LIBRARY at $1.50 a 


Volume. Vols. 1, XII inclusive. 


THEO. AUDEL & CO. 


Publishers 


READY FOR 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


CARD CATALOG CABINETS 


Each drawer has round rod and steel 
follower block to keep cards in place, 
cast bronze label holder and drawer 
pull, blank labels and celluloid pro- 
tectors. Made of sturdy quarter oak, 
in natural light, with backs finished 
to match. 


No. 875 Single Drawer Cabinet 
Outside dimensions: 5” high, 6-34” wide, 
16” deep, holds 1,200 medium weight cards 
and guides. $12.50 


No. 876 Double Drawer Cabinet 


Outside dimensions: 5-34” high, 13-!/2” 
wide, 16” deep; holds 2,400 medium weight 
cards and guides. $18.00 


No. 877 Four Drawer Cabinet 

Outside dimensions: 10” high; 13-'/2” wide; 
16” deep; holds 4,800 medium weight cards 
and guide. $27.50 


Products 





Lefco TIMED DELIVERY SERVICE 


Shipments made within 24 hours after 
receipt of orders. 





Catalog upon request 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORP. 


36 W. 20th Street New York 11, N. Y. 





49 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK iO, N. Y. 
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for source material in: 








ARCHEOLOGY INTERIOR 
ARCHITECTURE DECORATION 
CERAMICS 
DECORATION AND LANDOCAPE 

auainerer ARCHITECTURE 
GRAPHIC ARTS PAINTING 
INDUSTRIAL 

DESIGN | SCULPTURE 























Consult the: 
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DICTIONARY, Second Edition 
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ner the scope of popular beliefs which Chris- 
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lore. 
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microfilm editions of newspapers . . . 
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paper files—over 400 publishers issue complete 
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bulky bound volumes require. 
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breaking bound volumes—an 800-page file on 
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it can be carried in the palm of your hand. 

You can speed reference—with Recordak 
Film Readers, any page in a microfilm file can 
be located quickly, read easily. 
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whole story, write us today. 
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personal powers 


HOW TO SPEAK —- 
Here, There, and On the Air! 
By JOHN DIXON 


Delightfully illustrated with pen and ink sketches 
by Julian Brazelton 


@ A practical manual for all trained and inexperienced 
public speakers — in committees or on the air. Step by 
step, each situation is developed: how to clearly define 
and fit ideas in their proper sequence; overcome stage 
fright; the importance of voice placement, appropriate 
gestures, and proper pausing; the use of illustrations, 
dramatic effects, and other factors that give the 
speaker poise. 
Indispensable as a reliable guide and timesaver for 
people who wish to speak effectively. 
January 10, 1949, $2.75 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WIT, 
HUMOR, AND WISDOM 


Compiled and Edited by LEEWIN B. WILLIAMS, 
Editor of The Master Book of Humorous Illustration 


@ A collection of over 4,100 sparkling stories which 
meet the needs of public speakers — to focus attention, 
stimulate thought, crouse the sleepy, drive home a 
point, or just for the sheer joy of reading and 
retelling. Drawn from the vagaries and the peculiarities 
of human nature, these hearty, wholesome stories pro- 
vide countless chuckles. 
The alphabetical arrangement, complete index, and 
cross-index aid finding the suitable story quickly. 
January 10, 1949, $4.95 


HOW TO THINK 


CREATIVELY 
By ELIOT D. HUTCHINSON 


@ Here are hows and why of geniuses’ methods of crea- 
tive thinking which ordinary man may apply to his own 
development. It reveals the process of creative thought 
and its relation to education, aesthetics, religion, and re- 
search. Every reader will discover in the function and 
pattern of creative thinking practical suggestions and 
helps for broader perspective and increased ability. 
Mustrated, January 10, 1949, $2.75 
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Library Work with the Blind 


By Alison B. Alessios * 


yer do you see when you look at a 

page of Braille type? The same prob- 
ably, as the average person sees—a collection 
of dots and hollows, totally unrevealing. Yet 
to many of the blind, those dots represent 
their contact with knowledge, their pathway 
through the obscurity of blindness. Even the 
hollows mark an advance in publishing ; they 
are there because a way was found to emboss 
the dots on both sides of the paper, instead 
of one side only. They tell a vivid story of 
struggle, frustration, persistence, and final 
triumph on the part of the blind and educa- 
tors of the blind, beginning in 1780 with 
Valentin Haiiy of Paris. His imagination and 
enthusiasm had been captured by the accom- 
plishments of a blind woman organist and 
composer, who gave notable performances in 
Paris. Once thoroughly aroused, his generous 
interest did not fail until he had established 
the first school for the blind and had suc- 
ceeded in printing books in relief, using an 
adaptation of the Roman letter. 

His success inspired philanthropists and 
teachers throughout the world, and schools 
were established in many countries. The 
deeply felt interest in the plight of the blind 
had needed only a spark to light it, and from 
then on various types were originated, used 
with more or less success, and discarded when 
superseded by something better. One of the 
most inieresting of these, a type still in 
limited use, was the Moon system, invented 


* Retired; formerly Branch Librarian, Library for the 
Blind, New York Public Library. 
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by Dr. William Moon, an Englishman. For 
the most part, he used roman capitals in 
raised outline, together with certain symbols 
arbitrarily devised. Several periodicals in this 
type are still published, and a few books con- 
tinue to be produced. 

But the great gift of a type which eventu- 
ally overcame practically all possible objec- 
tions, was to come from a blind man, Louis 
Braille, the son of a harness maker. As a 
child, he had played in his father’s shop, and 
one day chose an awl as a plaything: through 
some accident he fell with the awl in his 
hand. It blinded him, and when he was ten 
years old, he was sent to the Paris School for 
the Blind. In that same year a young engi- 
neer and cavalry officer, interested in military 
signal codes, invented a system of cells which 
Louis Braille was to develop brilliantly, fi- 
nally evolving the two-wide and three-high 
cell of dots from which has come Braille 
embossing as we now know it. Musical, 
mathematical, chemical codes have been 
worked out; codes in nearly all foreign lan- 
guages, including Chinese, which, using a 
much simplified group of ideographs, have 
made it possible to teach Braille anywhere in 
China, regardless of the complications of 
dialects and localities. 

Meanwhile the first school in America had 
been established in 1832 at St. Louis, but it 
was to be twenty years more before the first 
congressional appropriation was made. Braille 
was not immediately established in America, 
but various types were used, including Moon 
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and New York Point, the latter of which was 
to be entirely superseded in the course of 
time. When Braille did come to America, it 
was adopted by the St. Louis school, and 
when later on controversies began to rage 
about the various types, the school was able 
to point to the astonishing reading facility 
of its pupils, and thus help to influence the 
general adoption of Braille and the abandon- 
ment of such types as New York Point—an 
extremely clever, even scientific system which 
is still spoken of affectionately by older read- 
ers. It was by no means the only system to be 
used and discarded, but it made the strongest 
struggle for existence. 

In May 1892, a Braille typewriter was in- 
vented by Frank H. Hall of the Illinois 
School for the Blind, which could make five 
Or six strokes each second: it had six keys, 
one for each stroke of the Braiile cell, and 
any one of the sixty-three characters could be 
made at a stroke by using the proper keys. 
Braille done without the machine is a labori- 
ous process, requiring a “‘slate’’ and stylus. 
Working from right to Jeft, each letter and 
sign is made with the stylus, and when the 
work is completed and the paper removed 
from the slate and reversed, the dots may be 
read in their proper order. 


With Mr. Hall’s strong support, Braille 
won its way gradually in America, but not so 
steadily as in England, where three grades of 
Braille were devised: grade one, with full 
spelling of words; grade two, with a fairly 
large number of contractions; and grade 
three, with many contractions and of great 
interest to students. In 1905 the Uniform 
Type Committee was formed, which tested 
many readers and reported that the British 
stood highest, but American schools were not 
yet ready to accept the English Braille. How- 
ever in 1917 a compromise was reached by 
which a part of grade two was adopted ; this 
was Called grade one-and-one-half. The Brit- 
ish maintained that this new grade added 
seven minutes to every hour of writing time 
and more than ten per cent more lines, and 
they refused to read the American books pro- 
duced in that type. English books were 
bought, and American readers learned the 
British system; in 1922 a key to grade two 
was published in the United States, and this 
gave impetus to the study. American readers 
quickly realized the advantages of grade two, 
and noted the waste attached to the more 
cumbersome system, grade one-and-one-half. 


In 1923 an important event occurred. The 
American Association of Workers for the 
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Blind, which had been instrumental in form- 
ing the Uniform Type Committee, designated 
the recently formed American Foundation 
for the Blind to carry on the work of the 
committee. When Robert B. Irwin became 
executive director of the foundation, he took 
up the cause of standardization. He procured 
the adoption in America of the standard size 
page and of two-side printing, and co- 
operated with the American Braille Press in 
Paris and with other European authorities to 
standardize the music code. Realizing the 
progress being made in America with grade 
two, he directed the compilation of a mass 
of data which was later to be used very effec- 
tively in the cause of standardization. In 
1932 a conference of representatives of 
America and England met in London and 
adopted a form of British Braille called 
Standard English Braille; this is now used 
in all English-speaking countries. At once, 
printing houses and other organizations ac- 
cepted the handbook which outlined the new 
standard, and thus after almost a century of 
experimentation and rejecting, Braille was 
finally established. 

In the same year, the development of an- 
other of Mr. Irwin’s ideas was completed 
the recording of books, or, as they began at 
once to be called, Talking Books. A labora- 
tory at the foundation had worked out the 
problems of unbreakable disks, long-playing 
records, and a machine on which the records 
could be played and which could be operated 
by the blind. The Library of Congress had 
been designated as the agency in charge of 
this project, to supply the twenty-seven dis- 
tributing libraries (there are now twenty-six ) 
with talking books as well as those in Braille 
and Moon type as it had been doing. 

Until the Library of Congress assumed the 
responsibility, libraries for the blind had been 
established locally as need seemed to arise; 
each did its work in its own way, caring 
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mainly for its own community; there was 
duplication, no attempt at uniformity, and 
little effort to cooperate with other libraries, 
except that the New York Public Library had 
built up a large collection of Braille music, 
which was made available to any blind reader. 


With the designation of the Library of 
Congress as the central agency, definite geo- 
graphical districts were assigned to each dis- 
tributing library, and uniform collections of 
books paid for by funds appropriated each 
year by the Congress, were sent to each. The 
free mailing service, which had been pro- 
vided in 1904, was extended to the talking 
book and permitted a great expansion of the 
work, and the immediate popularity of the 
talking book made much broader service 
available to all, especially as the Library of 
Congress undertook to provide free machines 
for all unable to pay the sum which was asked 
for these. To the first appropriation in 1935 
for the talking book, the Congress added in 
1935 an increase of $100,000, making the 
total $175,000. 


Such are the tools of library work with the 
blind, one half of the two essentials that 
make library work everywhere ; the other half 
being, of course, the people who will use 
what the library provides. 
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Of what does this provision consist? The 
old idea about the blind was that they pre- 
ferred, and indeed needed, chiefly religious 
reading and books with an “uplift.” Nothing 
could be further from the truth, generally 
speaking. The question asked most fre- 
quently by those making their first acquaint- 
ance with the library for the blind is, “What 
do the blind read?’ The correct answer, of 
course, has always been, ‘“That depends upon 
what sort of people they are: they have ex- 
actly the same sort of tastes as the sighted.” 
This reply is often received with polite skep- 
ticism, but it is the only true one; a person 
losing his sight does not thereby lose his in- 
dividual qualities. In the earlier days, when 
little was provided for them, the blind may 
have read and even reread “‘uplift’’ books, 
but, in many cases, what else was there for 
them to read? At least it kept their tactile 
reading ability from atrophy! 

Incredibly banal books have at times been 
laboriously transcribed into Braille, and have 
had some circulation, but when better books 
were provided, those were read. Today a 
blind reader may and does read the most 
popular best sellers as well as the old solid 
fare that has been enjoyed by readers for 
years. This is especially true of the talking 
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book. Reading a long, serious novel in 
Braille requires many more hours than the 
same novel would require if listened to. 
Opinion on such books as War and Peace is 
divided, some readers maintaining that it is 
as tiring to listen for long periods as it is to 
do the tactile reading, but they admit that 
more factors enter into reading by touch. 
Dust, perspiration, callouses, all slow up the 
fingers: the talking book requires only an at- 
tentive ear. Many readers knit or sew as they 
listen (yes, the blind can sew), some even 
prepare meals or wash dishes. This kind of 
listening will be still more ae gs now that 
a semi-permanent needle can be used on the 
talking book machine, thus eliminating the 
frequent changing of needles. 

In the case of an individual who has lost 
his sight in later life, Braille is often an ac- 
complishment beyond the reach. Many such 
readers never learn to read or write Braille, 
or, if they do acquire a knowledge of it, they 
usually reserve it for note-taking or personal 
correspondence. 

How are the books chosen by the Library 
of Congress? Under the present system a 
list of possible titles is sent at intervals to 
each librarian, and she is asked to indicate 
which in her opinion are to be recommended, 
and in what medium she would have them 
produced. This sounds simpler than it actu- 
ally is. In the first place, most librarians for 
the blind find themselves in the position of 
being cut off from inkprint books to a certain 
extent, and if they depend upon reviews, they 
will find that errors of judgment are fatally 
easy to make; it is not that the reviews are 
misleading, but quite understandably, they 
are not written with the requirements of 
blind readers in mind. A librarian recom- 
mending a title to be embossed in Braille, 
might do so because the book was recom- 
mended as good general reading, but if it 
happens to have been written with consider- 
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able dialect, the chances of Braille readers 
enjoying it are definitely lessened. 

When she is recommending a book for 
hand transcribing by the volunteer groups 
working for the Library of Congress, she 
needs to remember that these books should 
in general be such as will be usable by many 
readers, and that the hand copied books are 
in nearly all cases heavier than the press- 
Brailled books and run into more volumes. 
There is also the question of duplication, of 
avoiding titles that may have been done else- 
where. 

In the case of the talking book, it must be 
born in mind that this is the most expensive 
medium, and that consideration should be 
given to its qualities as general reading and 
to its lasting value. 


What does all this add up to? To the fact 
that the librarian for the blind cannot afford 
to scamp her reading time; she must read 
more than ever if she is to give intelligent 
service, for the recommendations to the Li- 
brary of Congress are only one test of her 
book knowledge and judgment. How many 
copies of any given book does her public 
need? Too few are worse than too many in 
some cases. She may be asked to serve on 
committees which make suggestions to the 
Library of Congress, which uses these as a 
basis for the lists sent to the librarians. She 
will, if she is working closely with her pub- 
lic, be asked for help in choosing reading 
lists; she will need to be able to discuss the 
features of a book which are open to criti- 
cism. For it cannot be said too often—blind 
readers read and think. 

There are several printing houses in vari- 
ous parts of the country which print em- 
bossed books for the Library of Congress, the 
titles finally chosen for the distributing li 
braries; and two, the American Foundation 
for the Blind and the American Printing 
House for the Blind, which record the talk- 
ing books. Readers doing this recording are 
as a rule professionals, highly trained and 
tested, which places the talking book on a 
high level of value as reading, either for 
recreation or for more serious purposes. 
Books are sent directly to the libraries from 
the publishing houses, hence libraries usually 
do their own accessioning and shelf-listing, 
which adds considerably to their routine 
work. On the talking book two periodicals 
are provided: the Readers’ Digest and the 
Ellery Queen Mystery Magazine. It was pro- 
posed at one time to discontinue the latter, 
which was originally intended to supply light 
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reading to convalescent war-blinded veterans, 
but so many readers asked for its continuance 
that it is still being supplied. 

In Braille there are the Readers’ Digest, the 
Outlook for the Blind, the Braille Book Re- 
view, and several others. 

It is not generally realized how large an 
amount of routine work is necessary in han- 
dling a large volume of circulation at a library 
for the blind. In 1947, the New York Public 
Library for the Blind circulated a total of 
72,000 volumes and containers (of talking 
books), the greater part of which was sent by 
mail to the readers. In ideal, or even in good 
circumstances, the number of volumes taken 
out personally by readers would be much 
larger than it is at present, but with an un- 
fortunate, even hazardous location, and in- 
adequate, crowded quarters, there is not 
enough incentive for the blind to come to the 
library. Regrettably, this appears to be the 
situation in most libraries for the blind. 

Correspondence and telephone must take 
the place of personal visits for many of the 
blind; their letters and requests must be an- 
swered promptly and individually, and their 
telephone calls be given the necessary time 
and attention. Both of these activities are 
time-consuming, though indispensable, for 
these means of communication, if handled 
in a true spirit of service, will bring to the 
blind in a great measure the warmth of per- 
sonal interest and understanding which make 
the difference between perfunctory attention 
and animate giving. 

Another time-consuming, unavoidable 
piece of work is the daily revision of all 
containers of talking books returned in the 
day’s mail. Each of these must be checked 
for number and condition of records, for 
orderly arrangement of records, for condition 
of containers, and for the identity of both 
records and containers. Carelessness in this 
respect leads to confusion and error. 
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Registration of Braille readers is uncom- 
plicated, but registration of talking book 
readers involves several procedures necessary 
to good service. Since the talking book ma- 
chines are issued by various social service 
agencies designated by the Library of Con- 
gress, unless a reader can afford to buy his 
own, a record must be kept of these as issued, 
and in addition, the make and number of the 
machine must be noted, since there are still 
several types of machines in use. In coopera- 
tion with the American Foundation for the 
Blind, a report of this record is sent that 
agency, in order that each reader may be 
listed to receive Talking Book Topics, a quat- 
terly booklet which lists and gives informa- 
tion about all new talking book titles. In the 
absence of sufficient catalogs, it is of great 
importance to the readers to have something 
on which to base a choice of reading matter, 
and to be kept informed of the names of the 
persons doing the recording: tastes differ 
decidedly as to the merits of one recorder 
over another. 


It will be seen from these statements that 
library work for the blind can hardly be con- 
sidered to have reached a state of perfection, 
notwithstanding the fact that the Congress 
appropriates large amounts each year for the 
work. The states are taking a minor part in 
library work for the blind, the cities are doing 
little better, less well, in fact, than for librar- 
ies in general. Support from both these 
sources might be much more generous. 

There are ways of augmenting the allot- 
ments of the Library of Congress. One lies 
in using the volunteer work of qualified tran- 
scribers, such as Red Cross groups, and in- 
dividuals who have acquired the ability to 
write Braille. Each year every library receives 
as gifts from these sources many volumes 
which have been transcribed and, in most 
cases, bound without cost to the library. Such 
services are of much value, and the thought- 
ful, prepared librarian can acquire very useful 
material by this means. On the other hand if 
these groups lack competent assistance in the 
choice of titles to be transcribed, hours of 
patient labor may be wasted in duplication, 
or in transcribing outdated, valueless mate- 
rial. These transcribers are eager to be of 
service, and will as a rule do brief current 
reference material as well as entire books. 
One library used, in numerous emergencies, 
the services of a blind proofreader employed 
by the library, to whom a volunteer sighted 
person read the needed material, and who, 
by using the Braille typewriter recently per- 
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fected by the American Foundation for the 
Blind, was able quickly to make the work 
available to the reader. One such piece of 
work was a set of intelligence tests for a blind 
supervisor working with deaf-blind young 
men; another was an economic syllabus for 
a blind student at college; both were urgently 
needed at short notice. 

At the library for the blind in New York, 
there was organized in 1947 a new recording 
service for blind students. The work was 
begun originally in behalf of war-blinded 
veterans who were attending college, but the 
service was extended to all blind students or 
other persons in need of it. The recording 
was done on the Soundscriber, a recording 
machine that also plays back the recorded 
material; these machines were supplied to 
war-blinded veterans for use in the classroom. 
We obtained volunteer readers, borrowed a 
Soundscriber, and began recording; seven- 
inch vinylite disks were used, each side of 
which takes fifteen minutes to read or record. 
The first disks used were also borrowed, as 
there was no money at all for the purpose. 
Soon, however, we had acquired a Sound- 
scriber as a gift from an interested member 
of the public, received a gift of enough disks 
to return the borrowed ones and to continue. 
From then on, we had as much work as we 
could handle in the cramped and limited 
quarters at our disposal. We had decided to 


record only textbooks required for college 
classes, and received requests for Wood 
worth’s Psychology, Schaefer's From Beowul} 
to Thomas Hardy, Menninger’s Human 
Mind, Boyd’s Text Book of Pathology, to 
mention only a few, and in addition all of 
the Great Books material not already avail- 
able. Within a year we were able to purchase 
four Soundscribers from gifts made by the 
public, and had completed a total of more 
than 3,000 records. 

We recorded also such material as a com 
pilation of articles on the latest treatment of 
gout, selected by the library of the Academy 
of Medicine; the recording was done by a 
qualified volunteer, a medical student. An 
other special task was the recording of the 
examination questions for radio operator's 
license; another was a manual of piano 
tuning for a war-blinded veteran. The re 
corder tore his hair over this one—it was a 
formidable piece of work, in its way as bad 
as Boyd’s Pathology, which ranks highest in 
difficulty. In doing this work, the publisher's 
permission is always asked for recording or 
transcribing, and the cooperation of publish 
ers has been inspiring and heartening. 

When permission was asked for the Boyd 
book, we received a reply indicating doubts 
that such a book would be of service to the 
blind, and requesting further information. It 
was a pleasure to write and give this: the 
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three students who were to use the text are 
preparing to become chiropractors; one was a 
young man who had been doing his premedi- 
cal work before he went into the Army, 
where he lost his sight; a second had been 
blind all his life; and the third had lost his 
sight as the result of an accident. We were 
able to vouch for the character and ability of 
all three, and permission to record the book 
was quickly forthcoming. The recording was 
done by an employee of one of the hospitals, 
and is a very good job. This sort of help for 
blind students could be begun in any library 
with community support; volunteers would 
surely be found, and public support can be 
counted upon. 

Any account of library work with the blind 
would be incomplete without information 
about work with blind children, for this is 
the least satisfactory aspect of library service 
to the blind. The Library of Congress has 
necessarily confined its attention to books for 
adults, and in consequence books for children 
are issued by the publishing houses as their 
managers feel that there will be a profit com- 
mercially; the American Foundation for the 
Blind has done some work on this project, 
but the total result is still unsatisfactory from 
a library point of view. A certain amount of 
supplementary reading for schools is issued 
in Braille, together with some of the chil- 
dren's classics and “‘popular’’ titles, while 
there are availabie on the talking book a 
limited number of titles, such as Lang’s Blue 
Fairy Book, Sawyer’s Roller Skates, Seredy’s 
Good Master, and similar titles. Tom Sawyer 
and Huckleberry Finn have been recorded for 
the Library of Congress and are in the adult 
collections, as is Alice in Wonderland ; Little 
Men and Little Women, and Andersen's 
Fairy Tales may be had, but not all of these 
are obtainable by every library because of the 
fact that talking books are often very expen- 
sive; the Blue Fairy Book costs $25. It must 
also be taken into consideration that talking 
book machines are not supplied to children, 
and families are frequently unable to afford 
the expense of buying one. In some cases the 
recordings are good, in others they do not 
approach the work of trained library story- 
tellers. What is needed is a program for chil- 
dren's reading in which all of the recording 
would be done by trained storytellers: Mother 
Goose, the best fairy tales and folklore, and 
all the great basic books so readily obtainable 
by sighted children should be the blind 
child’s portion also. Something can be done 
by story hours, by visits to the library of 
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classes of blind children whose teachers are 
usually happy to bring them, and by visits of 
storytellers to schools or homes for the blind. 


Recorded books would add infinitely to the 
resources of the blind child, taking him to 
fresh worlds, giving him a new independ- 
ence, training his ear by good diction, and 
educating his taste and feeling. Recordings 
are sometimes opposed by educators on the 
ground that they distract a child's attention 
from his Braille studies, but is this claim any 
more valid than that which says of the sighted 
child that if he is permitted to listen to story- 
telling he will not read for himself? 


I have given a sketch of library work for 
the blind as it is; now let me outline some 
of the features that might be added unto it. 
Because the background and mechanics of 
this work are different from work with the 
sighted, there should be more attention by 
library schools to this important field. So far 
as I know, no library school includes lectures 
on this work in its courses; if these were in- 
cluded they might not only attract to the work 
librarians with the special qualities of vision, 
understanding, and initiative needed for it, 
but also hasten the day of better opportunity 
for the blind. 

Let us do away with cramped, unattractive 
quarters in undesirable locations; let us pro- 
vide quiet places for study, booths and small 
rooms at least semi-soundproofed, where 
blind students may study their Braille or read 
their talking book, just as any sighted student 
seeking reference material might do. Blind 
people like discussions of current problems 
as much as sighted people do—does aii li- 
brary provide rooms or auditoriums for this 
purpose? Are concerts by blind musicians 
possible, or plays presented by blind actors? 
Are there lecture rooms, with planned pro- 
grams? Does any club of blind people meet 
in the library? Have the blind participated 
in Great Books programs? When readers 
come to the library with reading problems, 
is there a quiet place, away from the tele- 
phone and other distractions, where help can 
be given? Is the library, in short, providing 
library service, or is it content with dispens- 
ing books? 

The function of the public library in the 
education of the blind has not been fully 
understood; its performance depends upon 
the individual library. The Library of Con- 
gress can and does provide the foundation; 
each library must build for itself a living, 
growing structure. And if the means of 
growth are not at hand, make them. 
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Trends in Professional Education for 
Librarianship * 


By Leon Carnovsky + 


"THERE has hardly been a time since the 
establishment of the first library school 
in 1887 when education for librarianship has 
not been subjected to a considerable degree 
of criticism, skepticism, and even downright 
censure. The criticisms have ranged from 
honest doubts as to its necessity at all to caus- 
tic comments on the products of the train- 
ing agencies; though few of the critics have 
had the temerity to suggest that they could 
do it better, they are pretty sure there’s some- 
thing wrong somewhere, and anyway it was 
up to the schools to remedy their own defects. 
What are these defects? For one thing, it 
is claimed that the programs have been too 
theoretical and not sufficiently related to the 
realities of library operations. The neophyte 
comes to his first library position full of 
enthusiasm, full of new-fangled ideas usually 
centered around such vague concepts as ‘‘the 
social role of the library,” ‘‘the library as an 
agency of communication,” and “adult edu- 
cation.” Joseph Wheeler in his recent mono- 
graph lumps such ideas under the impressive 
heading CONFUSION. 

On the other hand, some people have 
claimed that the schools didn’t do nearly 
enough along so-called theoretical lines; that 
too much attention was paid to the niceties 
and details of techniques and to the indoc- 
trination of the obvious, most of which could 
better be learned on the job anyhow, and too 
little time was devoted to the truly profes- 
sional aspects of librarianship—again with- 
out much spelling out as to where the line 
between professional and nonprofessional 
should be drawn. 

Another criticism that regularly springs up 
is that library school graduates are largely 
illiterate; they are not well read, they are not 
bookish in their tastes, they do not even know 
the names of key figures in literary history. 
And finally, the schools haven’t done much 
about the larger pattern; they fail to turn out 
potential administrators or library planners 





* Part of a paper presented before the New Jersey 
Library Association at Princeton, November 26, 1948. 


+ Professor, Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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or persons with the imagination to solve such 
persistent problems as rural library service or 
international library relations. 

I have cataloged these criticisms not to call 
them into question or to deny their impor- 
tance, but rather to help us bear them in mind 
in assessing recent changes in the design of 
library education. We might as well recog- 
nize at once, however, that some of the criti- 
cisms are so sweeping that it is going to be 
extremely difficult if at all possible for the 
library schools to cope with them, What can 
the schools do, for example, to provide the 
book sense or literary background which col- 
lege education has failed to provide? How 
can they prepare their students to solve prob- 
lems of national or international magnitude 
when the teachers themselves don’t know the 
answers—or, may I add, when wise and ex- 
perienced librarians don’t know the answers, 
either? And let us not forget that historically 
the library school came into existence in re- 
sponse to a demand for people who could 
run libraries, who could select books, organ- 
ize them into a useable collection, and facili- 
tate their use. Fundamentally, is not this still 
the primary reason for being of library train- 
ing agencies? 

Even so, no one would deny that a constant 
rethinking of school programs is good for the 
profession and healthy for the schools. In 
recent years this process has gone forward 
with redoubled vigor, and I shall try to indi- 
cate some of the changes which have already 
resulted and which are in prospect. One that 
has stirred up perhaps the greatest contro- 
versy among schools and librarians is the in- 
corporation of part of the library education 
program in the traditional four-year under- 
graduate sequence. Does this mean anything 
more than the broadening of the Type mI 
school, the type which requires less than four 
years of college study? Yes, a good deal 
more. 

Let me begin by describing what is taking 
place at Chicago, because it represents a pat- 
tern which if successful will go far toward 
meeting many of the criticisms leveled against 
training agencies. We begin with admission. 
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The basic requirement is that the applicant 
present evidence of a genuinely liberal edu- 
cation—a general education as defined by the 
college of the University of Chicago. This 
means some competence in the humanities, 
the social sciences, and the natural sciences; 
as well as elementary ability in English com- 
position. If he has completed the college 
program at the University of Chicago he is 
presumed to be eligible, although even here 
the Graduate Library School may refuse ad- 
mission to anyone whose record is mediocre. 
A student who has completed two, three, or 
four years at a junior college, four-year col- 
lege, or university, even if he has received an 
academic degree, is still required to demon- 
strate his competence by successful perform- 
ance on an entrance examination, adminis- 
tered by the examiner’s office of the univer- 
sity. 

Students are frequently admitted on the 
condition that deficiencies revealed in the ex- 
amination must be made up by formal course- 
work in the college. Or students may be 
denied admission altogether if their record 
suggests a weak academic background. It is 
still too early to predict what the effect of 
this selective policy will be. Ideally it should 
exclude the weak and poorly prepared and 
admit intellectually superior students. Pre- 
sumably it will appreciably reduce the num- 
ber of students in the school, but surprisingly 
enough this has not been our experience so 
far. Our numbers are holding up very well, 
and as a whole the students constitute an 
excellent group. The prospect of an exami- 
nation may deter some who simply do not 
like examinations, regardless of their ability ; 
and it certainly does discourage others who 
know in advance that their schooling has been 
too specialized or spotty to enable a passing 
performance. 


The Core 


Next, to the program itself. It is projected 
on a three-year basis, though certain econ- 
omies in time are possible for students who 
already have three or four years of college. 
This three-year program is divided into three 
elements, each the equivalent of one year, or 
nine courses. One is the core curriculum, 
required of all students. It consists of nine 
courses. One is the Library in Society, a 
course which aims at placing the library in 
its historical and contemporary setting, and 
serves as broadly introductory to other more 
specialized courses which the student will 
take later; another, Communication and Li- 
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braries, deals with the role of communication 
in modern life with special attention to adult 
reading and public libraries. A third, History 
of the Public Diffusion of Knowledge and 
Ideas, deals with the development of press, 
screen, radio, and the like, with special ref- 
erence to the past and present role of books 
and libraries. The heart of the curriculum 
consists of a six-course sequence called the 
Interpretation, Evaluation, and Use of Li- 
brary Materials, and is organized around the 
broad fields of the humanities, the social sci- 
ences, and the natural sciences. These courses 
will include what we all understand by book 
selection, reference work, and cataloging and 
classification, all of which are thoroughly 
studied in connection with each of the major 
subject areas, but in addition far more atten- 
tion will be devoted to the insides of books, 
to basic concepts in the major areas of schol- 
arship, to schools of thought, to research 
methods, to scholarly works, and to populari- 
zations. All of this sounds very good; it 
remains to be seen how successful we can be 
in putting it over, and we are still feeling 
our way. We are now looking forward to the 
production of a series of textbooks which will 
help us, and these will be produced jointly 
by the Graduate Library School and subject- 
matter authorities from the faculty of the 
university. The Carnegie Corporation has 
underwritten the project and it will soon get 
under way. 

The core curriculum just described makes 
up one-third (nine courses) of the basic pro- 
gram of the school. A second third consists 
of subject specialization—a series of courses 
taken in the subject divisions or other pro- 
fessional schools of the university. This re- 
quirement is waived for students admitted 
with a strong subject concentration—that is 
to say, for students who already have an aca- 
demic bachelor’s degree. The final third of 
the program consists of library specialization, 
and is made up of advanced courses within 
the school and of related courses in the divi- 
sions of the university. For example, a person 
contemplating a career in public library work 
will take special courses in the administration 
and service program of the public library, 
adult education, sociology, and political sci- 
ence. He must also prepare a comprehensive 
thesis or paper on some phase of library his- 
tory or operations or problems. I should 
mention also that we have in prospect the 
requirement of approximately 100 hours of 
apprentice work, under which the student 
will receive practical experience in the tech- 
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nical processes, book selection, circulation 
and registration, reference, and stack rou- 
tines. This is over and above the formal 
course work already described. Finally, he 
writes an examination covering the general 
content of the core and specialized program, 
and upon successful completion is awarded 
the master’s degree. 


No Illusions 


We need have no illusions that paragons 
will be produced by our program; no paper 
formulation can adequately describe real 
course content, no formal examinations can 
truly stamp one as a “good” librarian; no 
texts, however excellent, can replace good 
teaching. Perhaps we shall not succeed com- 
pletely, but I ask you to consider this pro- 
gram in the light of your own preparation 
and mine for librarianship, and especially in 
the light of the criticisms mentioned at the 
outset. There is plenty of theory, perhaps too 
much ; there is plenty of practical work ; there 
is a very serious attempt at providing more 
book knowledge; and there is the definite 
qualification of strong general education 
plus subject specialization. Furthermore, we 
have a program which is academically and 
intellectually respectable. Much of what I 
have reported is still in process of develop- 
ment, but we think we are on the right track. 
In the last analysis, the test is whether our 
graduates are not only different from but bet- 
ter than those produced by library schools, 
our own included, in the last fifty or sixty 
years, and we depend on you, the librarians 
on the firing line to continue to criticize us 
and to underscore our lapses and limitations. 

As you know, Chicago is not the only 
school engaged in revising its program. Co- 
lumbia has introduced wholesale changes in 
its curriculum, and, like Chicago, is requiring 
all applicants for admission to take an en- 
trance examination. Illinois is incorporating 
much of its former curriculum in the under- 
graduate four-year program, and, like the 
Type m school, is awarding the B.S. in L.S. 
at the conclusion of the fourth year. A fifth 
year, based on the program taken as an under- 
graduate, leads to the M.S. in L.S. Emory 
and Michigan are also opening library science 
courses to undergraduates, and of course Sim- 
mons, Denver, and other Type m schools 
have long done so. Messrs. Wheeler and 
Danton, however, have expressed themselves 
strongly against this trend, arguing that it 
constitutes a dilution of general education, 
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and four years of academic work uncontami- 
nated by professional training is an absolute 
minimum as an admission requirement to the 
library education program. Chicago's answer 
is, not how long, but what? Four years of 
heterogeneous courses are probably better 
than three years of the same, but neither is 
as good as a carefully worked out program, 
in terms not of time but of content. 

Another trend that has received great at- 
tention recently is the substitution of the 
master’s degree for the bachelor’s. Eleven 
schools have already taken steps to award the 
master’s degree at the completion of the fifth 
year, or slightly longer, and at least two 
others are contemplating doing so. Most of 
the schools which have announced the change 
have stated that they were formulating a 
new curriculum, or introducing significant 
changes in the old one, or keying the program 
“strictly to graduate standards” without fur- 
ther amplification. It remains to be seen 
whether the change in degree structure carries 
with it fundamental changes in the cur- 
riculum as well. On the other hand, some 
schools, notably California, are changing the 
curriculum rather drastically without chang- 
ing the degree structure at all. Actually, I 
wonder if the schools have not made al- 
together too much of this question of degrees. 
California until recently did not even grant 
the bachelor’s degree, but awarded a certifi- 
cate instead ; yet it is doubtful that its gradu- 
ates were unduly handicapped. By the same 
token it is questionable whether the posses- 
sion of a professional master’s degree in place 
of the bachelor’s will materially affect the 
careers of our library school graduates. Pub- 
lic librarians have never paid much attention 
to degree terminology, nor have special or 
academic librarians; the one group of stu- 
dents who conceivably may benefit are the 
school librarians, who, equipped with a mas- 
ter’s degree, are likely to enjoy a position 
comparable with that of teachers who also 
have a master’s degree; and,.as we know, the 
degree does affect salary and status in the edu- 
cational world. The basic question for a pro- 
fessional school in a university is this: Is the 
program of such a nature that its completion 
deserves a master’s degree by right, and not 
because the monetafy value of the degree is 
enhanced? I say this because if we do give 
the master’s degree it should be in recogni- 
tion of the achievement of something more 
than what was formerly recognized by the 
bachelor’s degree. 
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Conference on Library Education 
By Marion A. Milczewski * 


wrt is a core curriculum in library 

education? What courses should make 
up the core? Who is to follow that curricu- 
lum and when? These and similar questions 
which have been much discussed by librarians 
were examined at the Southeastern Confer- 
ence on Library Education at Atlanta, Febru- 
ary 29—-March 6. Sponsored by the South- 
eastern Library Association the conference 
was the special responsibility of the Public 
Libraries Section, the County and Regional 
Libraries Section, and the College and Uni- 
versity Libraries Section of the association 
whose chairmen constituted the Preconfer- 
ence Planning Committee, which prepared 
the original project, secured the funds to 
underwrite it from the General Education 
Board, and worked out the details of the 
conference. 

The idea for the conference was expressed 
in a resolution passed at the Third Southern 
Library Planning Conference on Training for 
School Librarianship held in Nashville in 
November 1946, the results of which were 
stated in terms of standards to be applied to 
institutions training librarians for Southern 
association accredited secondary schools and 
in resolutions for further action. 

Invitations were issued to assure represen- 
tation from each of twelve states of a public 
and a college and university librarian. Also 
invited were representatives of state library 
extension agencies, school library supervisors, 
directors of A.L.A.—accredited library edu- 
cation agencies, institutions offering library 
education accredited by the Southern Associ- 
ation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
A.L.A. Board of Education for Librarianship, 
the U.S. Office of Education Library Service 
Division, the Library Committee and the 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation of the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, the Association 
of American Library Schools, the Tennessee 
Valley Library Council, the Southeastern 
States Cooperative Library Survey, and the 
Public Library Inquiry. 

Planned as a work conference, the deliber- 
ations of the group were carried on in several 
committees and reviewed and approved by 
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the whole group meeting in plenary sessions. 
The diverse interests of the group made it 
impossible to reach agreement on all points 
brought before it, but the agreements were 
important: 

A good general college education is a prerequi- 
site to library education. This was referred to dur- 
ing the conference as the “undiluted bachelor.’ 

A core curriculum is an integral part of educa- 
tion for librarianship. 

A program of library education beyond that of 
a core curriculum is necessary. 


College and university librarians were 
especially insistent that the minimum prepro- 
fessional education for work in their libraries 
should be a bachelor’s degree from an accept- 
able college or university. Public librarians 
also urged that “the subject content of 
the undergraduate program be safeguarded 
against dilution by the injection into the 
curriculum of an undue number of library 
and/or other vocational courses.” 


Core Curriculum 


Perhaps of all the ideas that were presented 
to the librarians meeting in Atlanta the ‘‘core 
curriculum’ created most confusion in their 
minds. It was defined as “that program of 
instruction which results in the acquisition 
of basic understandings and skills which are 
the common denominators of library service.” 
Three specific areas were detailed: founda- 
tions of librarianship—'‘those broad over-all 
principles upon which libraries and librarian- 
ship rest”; materials and their usage; and 
organization of materials. 

The conference would not accept the re- 
sponsibility for determining the time at 
which students were to study the core cur- 
riculum or for working out detailed curricula, 
or preparing definite course outlines. The 
group did, however, reach the basic agree- 
ments referred to earlier and left some gen- 
eral directions in the form of recommenda- 
tions, definitions, criteria, and descriptions. 

Details of the planning, library represen- 
tation, and Pyeng ings appear in the mimeo- 
graphed official report? which carries all of 
~ 4 Southeastern Library Association. Southern Confer- 
ence on Library Education, February 29—March 6, 1948. 


Velma Shaffer, editor. Atlanta, Southeastern Library As- 
sociation, 1948 (mimeographed). 
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A Planning Conference in Georgia 


By Eunice Coston * 


[ts all in the planning—or rather, the 

preplanning. That was the conclusion of 
the sixty-odd people who participated in a 
planning conference in Milledgeville, Geor- 
gia, last July. 

The call to arms was sent out by the Library 
Division of the State Department of Educa- 
tion. Those invited were librarians, school 
administrators, library trustees, and interested 
citizens. The planning was for improvement 
in library service in the state, viewing at the 
same time the present service with a critical 
eye. Possible improvements were looked on 
with more optimism than is usual with plans, 
as the appropriation for the fiscal year, July 
1948-1949, had just been doubled from the 
previous year, giving $300,000 each for 
schoc. and rural library service. 

Morning, noort, and night the three sec- 
tions into which the group was divided met 
and discussed, criticized, and planned. Each 
of the three sections had a chairman and a 
secretary or recorder to steer discussion and 
keep informal records of what transpired. 

That was where the preplanning came in: 
a list of subjects, needing consideration and 
advice from the group was made out ahead 
so each group would discuss more or less the 
same major questions. Later, at a full meet- 
ing, the three reports were pooled and from 
this a report made on the findings of the 
entire planning conference. 

Georgia is a predominantly rural state 
and is cut into 159 counties, making library 
service tremendously expensive when only 
county-wide, For this reason, discussion of 
possible new regional developments was of 
first importance. In order to encourage coun- 
ties already having library service to take in 
neighboring counties, the group felt that 
extra financial aid should be given those tak- 
ing the initial responsibility. 

The discussion resulted in recommenda- 
tions for improved and enlarged library fa- 
cilities for school libraries and for service to 
Negroes; for audio-visual materials and 
methods for their dissemination through the 
state; and for additional personnel in the 
State Department to help local communities 
plan for better service. Another recommen- 
dation was that a bookmobile for demonstra- 
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tion purposes be purchased by the state in 
order to stimulate communities without one. 

It was recognized in connection with all 
types of library service a good public rela- 
tions program must necessarily play a large 
part in the carrying out of the plans. Among 
suggestions made along these lines were: 
using citizen participation through advisory 
or ‘‘friendly” committees, through news re- 
leases, radio, and films as well as closer co- 
operation with other groups. 

Already there is evidence of the results of 
the conference. Several school superintend- 
ents who attended have indicated that it gave 
them a definite idea of what could be done 
in a total regional program and they will use 
their influence in fe soc such programs. 

A consultant on library service for Negroes 
has been employed and is available for assist- 
ance in organizing and developing libraries 
for Negroes. 

A large industrial foundation has become 
interested in carrying out one of the major 
recommendations, that of providing audio- 
visual materials on a large scale for library 
use. Plans are now being made for this 
project. 

And finally, a concrete result of the con- 
ference is the demonstration bookmobile 
which the Home Demonstration Council is 
giving to the Library Division of the State 
Department of Education for use throughout 
the state. Interest in this “missionary” book- 
mobile is keen and plans are now under way 
for its purchase, its books, and its route. By 
next June it will be an actuality—and a jus- 
tification of the practicality of that planning 
conference held last July. 


CONFERENCE ON LIBRARY 
EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 379) 

the conference committee reports accepted by 
the whole group: Neither the Third South- 
ern Library Planning Conference on Training 
for School Librarianship nor the Southern 
Conference on Library Education expressed 
the last word on the subject, but they will 
both serve to fix the direction education for 
librarianship will take for some time to come 
in the South. 
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TALKING SHOP . 


New YEAR—and somehow, incurably opti- 
mistic Americans that we are, we expect new 
opportunities, new wonders with the turn of the 
calendar. 
Actually, as ““The Preacher’ of Ecclesiastes dis- 


covered, “there is no new thing under the sun.” - 


Mankind is essentially the same as in the Garden; of 
Eden; the subjects of experiments change—-from 
steamboats to automobiles to airplanes—but the 
elements remain constant, the reactions of science 
are consistent, astconomers study the same stars... . 

The headlines in magazines and newspapers are 
grave, reflecting the troublous times in which we 
live. Some of the same mood is found in this ex- 
cerpt from an editorial in Harper's Weekly: 

It is a gloomy moment in history. Not for 
many years have there been such grave problems. 
..+ In France the poiitical caldron bubbles with 
uncertainty; Russia hangs as usual, like a cloud, 
dark and silent, upon the horizon of Europe; 
while all the energies, resources and influences 
of the British Empire are sorely tried. It is a 
solemn moment,.and no man can feel indiffer- 
ence. ... Of our troubles no one can see the end. 


This editorial was printed in Harper's Weekly 
not this year, but on October 10, 1857—more than 
ninety-one years ago! 

Perhaps, with no more progress than that appar- 
ent in affairs of state, we may not be censured too 
much if our library problems remain somewhat the 
same, decade after decade. First of all, of course, 
finances. The time of new budgets brings to mind 
more forcibly than ever the inadequacy of the 
granted figures to cover the desired services and 
supplies. Brings to mind, too, those rosy dreams 
that come true just often enough to give some ray 
of hope. There was that instance in Boston, a year 
or so ago, widely reported by the Associated Press 
on September 6, 1947: 


LIBRARY AIDED HIM, 
HE GIVES IT MILLION 


Spare-Time Reader, 84, Is 
Son of Immigrants 


BOSTON, Sept. 6 (AP).—An eighty-four-year-old 
son of Italian immigrant parents, who quit grammar 
school to earn his living selling fruit, has given a trust 
fund of more than $1,000,000 to the Boston Public Li- 
brary, where spare-time reading helped him make a 
fortune. 

John DeFerrari, still active in the real estate business, 
has set up a foundation ‘‘to help Boston young people 
develop character and become successful,”’ 

Mr. DeFerrari, a bachelor, lives in an old North End 
house once occupied by his parents and their nine chil- 
dren. He said his gift had only one string attached. 
When the trust fund reaches $3,000,000, he asked that 
a new library building or wing be named for him and 
adorned with his portrait. 

The library trustees not only agreed to this, but have 
voted $5,000 for painting the portrait. As a trustee, 
Frank W. Buxton, put it—‘‘five thousand for $3,000,000 
seems a pretty fair exchange.”’ 

Mr. DeFerrari, straight and jaunty despite his years, 
recently conferred with the trustees. He was dressed in 
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a new gray suit hought for the occasion. The jacket 
pockets were secured with large safety pins. ‘‘I often 
carry jmportant papers and I’m taking no chances with 
« pickpockets,’’ Mr. DeFerrari explained. 
;’ He saigg he had never owned a car, belonged to no 
clubs, hay no telephone, does his own cooking. 


Of ‘course, this Boston story has a double- 
barreled thrill for the librarian: not only is there a 
genuine “rags to riches” tale of considerable pro- 
portions, but those proportions are transplanted to 
the library! May the idea be implanted in the 
minds of the dramatis personae of many another 
success story! 

A somewhat unique but still old “problem’’ on 
the library horizon is that of personnel. It is old 
because in librarianship’s early days, retired school- 
teachers or local “ladies’’ often “took over’’ the 
library—it wasn’t hard and it was ‘‘such nice clean 
work.”’ Naturally that created difficulties; some li- 
braries had no trained personnel, others had an 
uneven and not always workable assortment. Comes 
1948, and every graduate of an accredited library 
school -can take his pick of offers, at beginning 
salaries unbelievable to our forerunners. Yet the 
problem today is to get enough qualified people to 
fill the jobs! In one metropolitan library system, 
twenty per cent of all the professional positions are 
now vacant! And there is money enough to pay 
well, too. 

We wonder if there is any clue to the situation 
in this note from the Dartmouth College Library 
Bulletin of March 1948: 


IN A GREAT CAUSE 


In, of all places, a certain otherwise rather un- 
distinguished spy story, may be found the follow- 
ing remark. “I have been to the local library. 
The assistant librarian was a nice fellow. But 
why are people in libraries so sad? They are the 
saddest people I know, except the men who tune 
pianos.’ To this the reactions of one librarian 
ran like this: 1, they aren’t; 2, anyway the au- 
thor was talking about European librarians; 3, 
well, why wouldn't they be, considering, among 
other troubles, the flood of print they must try to 
control; 4, whaddya mean, piano tuners? 


The Fashion Institute of Technology—the city 
college cooperating with the needletrades industry 
in New York—had a fashion show the other night. 
We went with a woman who had taught there, and 
were in the fringe of a perpetual circle of her 
former students, bubbling over with enthusiasm 
and eager to tell her all the news. “Oh, Miss Jack- 
son,” exclaimed one youngster ecstatically, “I'm a 
designer for Black Brothers now! I buy the trim- 
mings for the dresses! Oh, I’m just cra-a-azy about 
my job!’’ Buying trimmings for somebody else’s 
creations didn’t strike us as being half as glamorous 
a job as hundreds of our library opportunities. But 
we don’t hear even a fraction as much enthusiasm 
from the librarians. From the outside, looking in 
at us, would anyone want to be a librarian? 
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Display for the Month 





The Luther L. Wright High School Library, Ironwood, Michigan, calls attention to books 
on winter sports. From cardboard and pipe cleaners, commercial art students made the 
ski slide, ice boat toboggan, and the skating and other figures. 


In this penguin poster the ocean background 
was cut from aqua green and the snow from white 
poster paper. Waves were painted on the aqua 
green. Penguins were made from black and white 
poster paper pasted together and pinned on with 
map tacks. Colored and fancy papers were em- 
ployed for the miniature periodicals on which the 
names of children’s magazines were lettered in 
black. Each penguin’s name was printed on his 
feet in red, and each carried a magazine either 


under his wing or in his bill. Letters made fron 
red paper were used for the caption, “Mr. Popper's 
Penguins Peruse Periodicals.” From the white 
paper cylindrical flagpole, wound with a strip of 
red, floated a red pennant with the words ‘South 
Pole” in white ink. On the shelf below the poster, 
magazines were displayed. A variety of covers 
from back numbers of periodicals were grouped on 
two small bulletin boards. 





Penguin poster displayed in the children’s room of the New Rochelle, New York, Public Library 
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HE Public Relations Number of the Bulletin 
has come to be the annual favorite, copies 
apparently never being discarded, but used indefi- 
nitely. But at least every number is different— 
there is so much to the vast field of public relations 
that issues can roll off the presses year after year 
without duplication. And still there is more to 
say! This year’s Public Relations Number, in 
March, will bring still more helpful articles and 
practical suggestions. How about yowr library? 
What did you do in 1948 that proved outstanding 
from a publicity point of view? Why not share the 
who-what-why-how with other librarians, the world 
over? Send brief reports (not over 500 words 
please) with photographs, of your most successful 
publicity of 1948, to the Bulletin not later than 
January 20, 1949. 
oe & BH 
“English for Foreigners,’ a selection of books 
in the Toledo Public Library helpful to those 
learning English, compiled by the literature divi- 
sion of the library, is available on application to 
the library, 325 Michigan Street, Toledo 2, Ohio. 


ee BD He 

Camp Fire Girls have chosen ‘Make Mine De- 
mocracy” for the theme of their 1949 national 
project, which will be particularly stressed in 
March, their birthday month. For particulars write 
Camp Fire Girls, 16 East 48th Street, New York 17. 

Proceedings of the Mountains-Plains Library 
Conference appeared as the Colorado Library As- 
sociation Bulletin Number 22, October 1948. Cop- 
ies are available from James G. Hodgson, Colorado 
A and M College, Fort Collins. 

t= Le Le 

A Student’s Guide on How to Use a Library, 
a workbook, may be purchased for 25 cents plus 
postage, from the Benton Review Publishing Com- 
pany, Fowler, Indiana, and also from Wilcox and 
Follett, 1255 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, 
Illinois. 

Book Windows That Sell, by Michael Gross, 
color artist and window display expert, is being 
distributed free to all United States booksellers. 
Others may obtain it by sending 50 cents to Donald 
Cameron, American Book Publishers Council, 62 
West 47th Street, New York 19. 
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An alphabetical and geographical directory of 
professional and clerical personnel in Pennsylvania 
libraries is available at $1 from William Bacon, 
Erie Public Library, Erie, Pennsylvania. 

Westinghouse Sound Motion Pictures and Slide 
Films for School Use lists materials which can be 
borrowed free of charge except for transportation 
costs. Teachers may secure copies of this index by 
writing School Service Department, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, 306 Fourth Avenue, Box 
1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 

For a sample and prices of a list of ‘books and 
other publications with a bearing on the world 
apostolate of the Catholic church,” write to Mary- 
knoll Bookshelf Library Service, Maryknoll P.O., 
New York. 

“The Checklist of Official Publications of the 
State of New York” is available to libraries free 
upon request to the New York State Library, Gift 
and Exchange Office, Albany 1, New York. 

The House of Wiley, an attractive booklet de- 
scribing that 141-year-old company, will be sent 
without charge as long as the supply lasts, to li- 
brarians requesting it of George H. Lovett, 440 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 

eo & BH 

The Wilcox and Follett Company of Chicago 
is celebrating its seventy-fifth birthday. Publishers, 
and dealers in both new and second hand books, 


this company pioneered in making used books 
available for college students. 


THE CHELIFERS Ex Lipris 





Of all the dirty tricks— 
Putting books on that! 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: A PAMPHLET LIST 
by Margaret M. Otto t 


N up-to-date pamphlet file of material that is 
brief, direct, and simply written is a boon to 
most librarians today in answering the many re- 
quests for information on various aspects of juve- 
nile delinquency. Since pamphlet publications in 
this area of the correctional field are numerous, 
and not always indexed, a list of selected titles may 
be useful in developing a well-rounded collection. 
First, however, reference is made to several cur- 
rent bibliographical sources that point the way to 
a wide range of general, related, and specific litera- 
ture on delinquency. 


CasoT, P. S. DE Q., compiler. Juvenile Delin- 
quency; A Critical Annotated Bibliography. 
New York, H. W. Wilson Company. 1946. 
166p. $1.25 
A must reference tool, ranking with the Kuhlman and 

Culver bibliographies, and covering a thirty-year period, 

1914-1944, With the exception of references to bibliog- 

raphies, no major classification of the 973 entries is made. 

The subject index, however, is an adequate and satisfactory 

guide to the contents. Unfortunately, this outstanding 

work is already out of print, but it is encouraging to know 
that the publishers have agreed to reprint the volume if the 
demand for it continues. 


CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY COMMITTEE. The Child, the Family, 
the Community; A Classified Booklist. 221 West 
57 Street, New York 19, 1947. 93p. 75c 
These well chosen titles represent background material 

that is closely related to delinquency. Entries are anno- 

tated, and prices listed. Includes a title index, an author 
index, and a list of publishers. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA. Child 
Welfare Bibliography. 2d ed. 130 East 22 
Street, New York 10, 1944. 54p. 50c. With 


annual supplements, ranging from 35c to 90c 

per copy. 

Sections of particular interest to this list are, The Child 
and the Family, Exceptional Child, Maladjusted Child 
(including the Juvenile Delinquent), Protective Work 
with Children, School Social Workers, and Psychiatric 
Service. Annual supplements add to the value of this use- 
ful compilation. It contains a table of contents of topical 
divisions and subdivisions, as well as an author index. 


Social Work Year Book 1949; A Description of 
Organized Activities in Social Work and in 
Related Fields, edited by Margaret B. Hodges. 
Tenth issue. New York, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. To be published early in 1949. $4.50 
(tentative) 

Among the 79 topical articles there are many that re- 
fer, at least in part, to the broad problem of delinquency. 
Various angles of approach to the subject are found in 

* Special librarians are invited to contribute to this de- 
partment. Address Miss Fair at the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 10. 

+ Reference Librarian, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 
22d Street, New York 10. 
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authoritative articles on Boys’ and Girls’ Work Organiza- 
tions, Child Welfare, Day Care of Children, Guidance and 
Counseling, Juvenile Behavior Problems, Juvenile and Do- 
mestic Relations Courts, Mental Hygiene, Parent Education 
and Child Development, Recreation, School Health Serv 
ices, School Social Services, Social Hygiene, and Youth 
Services. Especially helpful are the selected bibliographies 
appended to each article, highlighting significant books, 
periodical articles, and pamphlets. An appendix listing 
serial publications with the names and addresses of pub 
lishers, and a directory of national governmental, national 
voluntary, and Canadian agencies are both reliable refer 
ence tools. 


WAGNER, ALLAN H., compiler. Probation; A 
Selected Bibliography on the Individualized 
Treatment of the Offender. New York, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1948. 12p. (Russell Sage 
Foundation Library, Bibliography no. 2) 20c 
A classified list, prepared at the request of the Division 

of Probation, New York State Department of Correction, 

and in collaboration with Charles S. Antolina, probation 
examiner. Useful to all workers in the correctional field. 

Librarians will find the appendix, ‘‘Selected List of Cur 

rent Serials in Probation and Related Fields,’’ useful. 


Pamphlet and serial publications of the Federal! 
Government deserve special mention and a selected 
list follows. Where prices are indicated publica- 
tions must be ordered from the United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.; 
otherwise they must be secured from the bureau or 
department issuing them. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PREVENTION AND 
CONTROL OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1946. Reports. 1947. 18 parts 

1. Community Coordination. 31p. 15c 

2. General Recommendations for State and 
Community Action. 11p. 10c 

3. Juvenile Court Laws. 20p. 15c 

4. Juvenile Court Administration. 23p. 10« 

5. Juvenile Detention. 25p. 15c 

6. Institutional Treatment of Delinquent Juve- 


niles. 55p. 20c 
7. Role of the Police in Juvenile Delinquency 
30p. 15¢ 


8. Housing, Community Development, and 
Juvenile Delinquency. 36p. 15c 

9. Recreation for Youth. 93p. 25c 

10. Mental Health and Child Guidance Clinics. 
14p. 10c 

11. Youth Participation. 14p. 10c 

12. Citizen Participation. 34p. 15c 

13. Case Work—Group Work. A0p. 15c 

14. Church Responsibilities. 22p. 15c 

15. School and Teacher Responsibilities. 35p 
15¢ 

16. Home Responsibility. 35p. 15c 

17. Rural Aspects of Delinquency. 76p. 25c 

18. Statistics. 25p. 15¢ 
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Summaries of Recommendations for Action by 

the Panels. 1947. 136p. 30c 

The Conference's “tools of action” are the above 
reports. Their complete coverage of the subject, 
in nontechnical writing, designates them as basic 
to all current »amphlet literature. They are in- 
expensive, and should be made available to citizens 
in every community throughout the country. 

For the purpose of sustaining community interest 
and action in the application of these recommenda- 
tions, a continuing committee is distributing free 
working materials, such as the following. For 
these, address* The Committee, Room 5222, United 
States Department of Justice Building, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 

Accent on Youth. 

1947 

Handbook; First Steps in Organizing State or 

Local Conferences on Prevention and Control 
of Juvenile Delinquency. 1947. 12p. 


Irregular. First issue, June 


UNITED STATES ADMINISTRATIVE 

UNITED STATES COURTS. 
Federal Probation; Quarterly Journal of Correc- 

tional Philosophy and Practice, edited by 

United States Probation System. (Prepared in 

cooperation with Bureau of Prisons, United 

States Department of Justice.) No price 

listed. Address requests to Federal Probation, 

Supreme Court Building, Washington 13, 

aD.. 

All phases of preventive and corrective activities in 
delinquency and crime come within the field of interest 
of this journal. Essential to the library that is develop- 
ing a collection on this subject. 


OFFICE OF 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS. 

Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons and Re- 
formatories, 1946. 1948. 104p. 25c 
Although data is given for age groups under twenty 

years, statistics do not cover prisoners in institutions 

exclusively for juvenile offenders. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. Bu- 
REAU OF PRISONS. 

Federal Prisons; A Review of the Work of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. Annual. Free 
Includes statistics on federal parole selection and 

supervision, and a section on Juveniles. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. FED- 
ERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION. 

Uniform Crime Reports for the United States 
and Its Possessions. Two issues a year. No 
price listed. 

Includes figures on delinquency obtained from finger- 
print cards sent in by state and local police authorities ; 
the data is incomplete since delinquents are not always 
fingerprinted. 


UNITED STATES FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY. 
SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION. CHIL- 
DREN’S BUREAU. 

The Child; Monthly Bulletin. $1 per year; 
single copies, 10c; free on request, to public 
officials and libraries. 

Articles on many aspects of delinquency, appearing 
in frequent issues, are often reprinted for free distri- 
bution. 


A Community Plans for Its Children; Final Re- 
port, Newport News, Virginia, Project. 1947. 
54p. (Publication 321) 15c 
An experiment in community organization for the 

prevention and control of delinquency, with the initial 

purpose of bringing together the appropriate federal, 
state, and local agencies to work on the problem. 
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Controlling Juvenile Delinquency; a Community 
Problem. 1943. 27p. (Publication 301) 10c 


Final Report of the White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy, 1940. 1942. 392p. 
(Publication 272) 65c¢ 
The work of this conference was focused on needs, 

as well as on community services for health, education, 

recreation, and the social well-being of children. For 
information about the 1950 White House Conference on 

Children and Youth, see current issues of The Child. 

Juvenile Court Statistics. Annual. Free 
Statistics are based on reports from 220 juvenile 

courts in seventeen states. The most recent publication 

in this series is a Preliminary Report for 1946, issued 

in 1947, 

Legislation on Juvenile Courts in Foreign Coun- 
tries, by Anna K. Smith. 1947. 70p. Free 
The St. Paul Experiment in Child Welfare, 1946, 

by Sybil A. Stone and others. 182p. (Publica- 

tion 317) 35c¢ 

A project to study ways of discovering behavior prob- 
lem difficulties in children, and of providing treatment 
for them. 

State Planning for Children and Youth Com- 
missions or Councils. 1947, 10p. Free 
A list of statewide ,organizations, giving the objec- 

tives, functions, and mame of executive secretary for 

each, 


Understanding Juvenile Delinquency. 1943. 
52p. (Publication 300) 10c 
Other publications and a list of references relat- 
ing to prevention and control of delinquency are 
available on request from the Children’s Bureau, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


UNITED STATES SECURITY AGENCY. SOCIAL SE- 
CURITY ADMINISTRATION. OFFICE OF EDU- 
CATION. 


Education in Training Schools for Delinquent 
Youth. 1945. 93p. (Bulletin 1945, no. 5) 
20c 

Juvenile Delinquents and the Schools in War- 
time. 1943. 26p. (School Children and the 
War Series, Leaflet no. 8) 10c 


School Life; Official Journal of the United States 
Office of Education. Monthly (October-July) 
$1 per year; single copies, 10c; 25 per cent 
discount allowed for orders of 100 copies or 
more to be sent to ome address within the 
United States. Reprints are not available. 
Many articles in this journal point up, in a general 

though obvious way, the role of the schools in prevent- 

ing delinquency. 

Visiting Teacher Services; Report of a Confer- 
ence, 1945. 1946. 14p. (Leaflet no. 75) Sc 

Outstanding among national voluntary organi- 

zations, working exclusively in the correctional 
field, is the National Probation and Parole Associ- 
ation, 1790 Broadway, New York 19. Only a 
sampling of its important and authoritative studies 
on delinquency, issued in pamphlet form, can 
mentioned here. However, any collection on this 
subject will be definitely strengthened by including 
these publications. 

Annual Report. Free 
A summary review of the association’s work. 


A Bookshelf for Probation and Parole Officers 
and Others Interested in Delinquency. 1947. 
31p. With additions and corrections. Free 
In two parts: 1. A classified list of the association's 

publications, with prices indicated; 2. A selected and 

classified list of other basic literature. Among the pub- 
lications listed are survey reports of local communities, 
special studies on detention and detention homes, inex- 
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pensive reprints of papers from the Yearbook, a rental 

film, ‘‘Boys in Court,’’ and miscellaneous titles such as 

“Salaries of Probation and Parole Officers’’ 1947, and 

““A Standard Juvenile Court Act,’’ which is being cur- 

rently revised. 

Directory of Probation and Parole Officers in 
the United States and Canada. 11th ed. 1947. 
276p. $2 

Focus (formerly Probation). Six issues a year, 
at a subscription price of $1.50 
This journal and Federal Probation are practical, 

down-to-earth sources on delinquency. They include 
reviews of current publications and notices of new pam- 
phlets. Both have annual indexes. The July issue of 
Focus offers a regular feature, ‘‘Reporting on Reports,’’ 
which rounds up annual reports from federal, state, 
county, and city probation and parole departments, with 
comments about new and effective local programs. These 
reports are important to file since pamphlet literature on 
juvenile courts is limited. 


Yearbook, edited by Marjorie Bell. Annual. 
Title of the 1947 Yearbook is ‘Redirecting the 
Delinquent.” Paper $1.50 
These papers reflect ‘“‘current opinion on the treat 

ment and prevention of delinquency and crime,’’ as 

presented at the annual conferences of the association. 

An important feature of each issue is a ‘Digest of 

Legislation and Court Decisions Affecting Juvenile 

Courts, Probation, and Parole,’’ a good source for up 

to-date information on juvenile court laws. 


The American Prison Association maintains a 
free clearing house of advice and information on 
prison, reformatory, workhouse, and jail adminis- 
tration, construction of penal and correctional 
buildings, and in general on the treatment of the 
offender both inside and outside of institutions. 
To utilize this service, address the General Secre- 
tary, 135 East 15 Street, New York 3. The associ- 
ation’s official journal is Prison World, published 
bimonthly, at $2 per year, or 35c for single issues. 
Proceedings of the Annual Congress are $3 per vol- 
ume. The 1947 Congress theme was ‘Community 
Responsibility for the Prevention of Delinquency 
and Crime.” A directory, State and National Cor- 
rectional Institutions of the United States of Amer- 
ica, Canada, England, and Scotland, published in 
1948 ($1), lists industrial and training schools 
for girls and boys. The annual reports of these 
institutions usually include descriptions of interest- 
ing programs and treatment processes, and might 
be added to a collection on delinquency. 

The National Association of Training Schools 
and the National Conference of Juvenile Agencies 
are two additional voluntary agencies making not- 
able contributions to the thinking on delinquency. 
N.A.T.S. publishes Proceedings in serial form, four 
issues a year. Subscriptions at $3 a year, can be 
addressed to E. M. Dell, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Plainfield, Indiana. N.C.J.A. issues annual Pro- 
ceedings, available from E. L. Johnstone, State 
Colony, Woodbine, New Jersey, at $1.50 per vol- 
ume. Articles in both publications provide perti- 
nent and interesting information. 

The general pamphlet list which follows indi- 
cates the many types of agencies issuing material 
on juvenile delinquency. It is evident that no single 
agency, public or private, can render all the needed 
services. Churches, schools, civic organizations, 
private social service agencies, and institutions 
must join with the courts and public welfare agen- 
cies in a coordinated program of study, planning, 
and operation. Many of the sectional headings in 
this list are adapted from the titles of reports 
issued by the National Conference on Prevention 
and Control of Juvenile Delinquency. 
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Church Responsibilities 


CHURCH FEDERATION OF GREATER CHICAGO. 
Boy’s Court SERvICE. Tentative Plan for the 
Organization of the Youth Services Bureau. 77 
West Washington Street, Chicago 2, 1948. 5p. 
Free 
A plan for a fresh, broad, and comprehensive approach 

to the problem of delinquency prevention and treatment on 

the part of the Protestant churches. Other pamphlets from 
the Boys’ Court Service are available. 

CHURCH FEDERATION OF Los ANGELES. CHURCH 
WELFARE BUREAU. Toward Abundant Living 
3330 West Adams Boulevard, Los Angeles 16, 
1945. Unpaged. Free 
Describes the ministry of youth guidance. Another 

Federation pamphlet is Keeping Step with Human Needs. 

CONNECTICUT COUNCIL OF CHURCHES. Charac- 
ter Building Program on Tobacco Farms. 11 
Asylum Street, Hartford 3, 1947. 4p. Free 
Report of the program director, May to September 1947 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIS1 

IN AMERICA. DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN 
SOCIAL RELATIONS. A pamphlet, discussing the 
church’s concern and care for the young delin- 
quent, is to be published early in 1949. Exact 
title and price not yet indicated. 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10. 
——. DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH AND EDUCA- 
TION. The Church, the Community, and the 
Child. 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 1943 
(Information Service, May 1, 1943) 5c 

Hoover, J. EDGAR. Delinquents and Tomorrou 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Depart- 
ment of Social Education and Action, Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America, 
1946. 6p. (Today and Tomorrow; Leaflet Series 
no. 16) Free up to 25 copies; $1 a hundred 

NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION. COMMITTEI 
ON JUVENILE PROTECTION. Manual of Methods 
on Juvenile Protection. Room 1101, 19 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 1946. 100p. 25c 
A practical handbook for church leaders. 

PROTESTANT BiG BROTHER AND BiG SISTER SER\ 
ICE OF Detroit. Juvenile Delinquency in De 
troit. Room 325, Juvenile Court Building, 
Detroit, 1947? 6p. Free 
A description of the organization's work. 

What Churches Can Do for Juvenile Delinquency. 
P.O. Box 2309, Richmond 17, c/o Travis Free- 
man Epes, 1946. 7p. Free 

Wise, GENE H. Volunteers Are Helping as Pro- 
bation Officers. 210 Y.M.C.A. Building, Louis- 
ville, Committee on Institutions, Louisville 
Council of Churches, 1948. 2p. Free 
What 200 laymen of Louisville are doing to prevent 

crime and delinquency. The council also has issued a re 

print from the International Journal of Religious Educa 
tion, December 1947, entitled, ‘‘They Put Christianity into 

Action,”’ by Burlyn Pike. 

ZIMMERMAN, ERICH. What Can This Generation 
Do to Create a Better Future? Teaneck, New 
Jersey, New Early-Christian Church, 1946. 5p. 
Free 

Citizen Participation 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
Who Is Delinquent? A Community Program for 
the Welfare of Young People. 1634 I Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, 1944. 7p. 5c 
In addition, the association distributes a packet of bul 

letins, reading lists, suggestions for action, entitled ‘‘Pre 

vention of Juvenile Delinquency.’’ 50c 
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AMERICAN LEGION. NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE 
Division. Our Children’s Future; A Practical 
Program for the Organization of Community 
Effort for Youth. 6th ed., rev. 777 North Meri- 
dian Street, Indianapolis 6, 1947. 55p. Free 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION. Social 
Protection in Action in the Community. 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, 1945. (Journal of 
Social Hygiene, May 1945) 35c 


BROOKLYN EAGLE. The Story of a Significant 
Experience in Mobilizing Community Resources 
to Deal with Problems of Juvenile Delinquency. 
24 Johnson Street, Brooklyn 1, 1946. 8p. Free 
Report of the Youth Activities Project, Brooklyn Social 

Planning Council, November 1944-March 1946, 


CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL. Your Town 
Against Delinquency. 245 Cooper Street, Ot- 
tawa, 1948. 23p. No price listed. 

CHICAGO COUNCIL OF SOCIAL AGENCIES. DiIvI- 
SION ON EDUCATION AND RECREATION. Gen- 
eral Principles of Community Organization and 
a Statement on the Back-of-the-Y ards Neighbor- 
hood Council. 123 West Madison Street, Chi- 
cago 2, 1944. 1lp. Free 

CROMWELL, WALTER O. Protecting Chicago's 
Children. 816 South Halsted Street, Chicago 7 
Juvenile Protective Association, 1947. 8p. Free 
A guide for use by individuals, parent-teacher associa 

tions, clubs, church, civic, and community groups. 


GEORGIA CITIZENS CoUNCIL. Working Together 
We Can Remove the Causes of Juvenile Delin- 
quency, Crime. 20 Ivy Street, S.E., Atlanta, 1948. 
lip. Free 
A challenge to homes, churches, schools, social welfare 

and health agencies, youth-serving organizations, and civic 

groups to eliminate the causes of delinquency by meeting 
the fundamental needs of youth. 


PORTERFIELD, AUSTIN L. Youth in Trouble; 
Studies in Delinquency and Despair, with Plans 
for Prevention. Fort Worth, Leo Potishman 
Foundation, 1946. 128p. $1.25 
Emphasizes the responsibility of the community in meet 

ing this problem; includes case studies. 


SuRVEY AssociATES. Juvenile Delinquency: Youth 
Tensions, Family Breakdown, Community Dis- 
organization; A Challenge to Concerted Action 
Now and After the War. 112 East 19 Street, 
New York 3, 1944. (Survey Midmonthly, 
March 1944) 30c 


Home Responsibility 


AETNA LIFE AFFILIATED COMPANIES. As the 
Twig Is Bent. Hartford, 1944. Unpaged. Free 
Illustrated pamphlet depicting ten practical steps parents 

can take to help children become good American citizens. 


AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR. Are 
Parents or Society Responsible for Juvenile 
Crime? New York 18, Town Hall, Inc., 1946. 
22p. (Bulletin, February 21, 1946) 10c 


BEAM, KENNETH §S., editor. The Family Log; 
Families Like Ships Keep Records. San Diego, 
Coordinating Councils of San Diego County, 
1947. 27p. 25c. Orders should be addressed to 
E. D. Clapp, San Diego Trust and Savings Bank, 
San Diego 12. 

A unique method of achieving family solidarity and 
stability. 


FAMILY SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
Guideposts to Better Family Living. 122 East 
22 Street; New York 10, 1945. 8p. 15c 


JANUARY 1949 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 
Juvenile Guidance; A Plan for Action. 600 
South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 5, 1945. 
38p. No price listed. 

Advocates prevention rather than cure as effective con- 
trol. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON FAMILY LIFE, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 1948. Highlights of the Confer- 
ence. 10 East 40 Street, New York 16, 1948. 15c 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. RADIO DEPART- 
MENT. Juvenile Delinquency Begins at Home. 
Evanston, Illinois, 1947. 10p. (Reviewing 
Stand, November 2, 1947) 10c 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD FEDERATION OF AMERICA. 
The Roots of Juvenile Delinquency Are in the 
Home. 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
1948. Unpaged. 10c 
Cover title, ““The Roots of Delinquency.’’ 

THORMAN, GEORGE. Broken Homes. 22 East 38 
Street, New York 16, Public Affairs Committee, 
1947, 31p. (Public Affairs Pamphlet no. 135) 
20c¢ 


VIRGINIA. UNIVERSITY. EXTENSION DIVISION. 
Helping Parents Help Themselves; An Educa- 
tional Approach to Delinquency Based on Faith 
in Parents. Charlottesville, 1946. 10p. (New 
Dominion Series no. 84) Free 


Institutional Treatment 


DeutscH, ALBERT. Is This Reform? 250 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Inc., 1948. Free 
This reprint from Woman's Home Companion, March 

1948, turns a spotlight on the current practices of state 

training and industrial schools. 


FATHER FLANAGAN’sS Boys’ HOME. Boys Town 
Times. Semimonthly. c/o Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Nicholas H. Wegner, Boys Town, Ne- 
braska. $3 a year. 
~ Facts About Boys Town. Boys Town, Nebraska. 
8p. Free 

GEORGE JUNIOR REPUBLIC ASSOCIATION. Charac- 
ter Can't Wait! 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10, 1947. 10p. Free 
Other pamphlets available upon request. 

Gross, Frep. Detention and Prosecution of Chil- 
dren. 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, 
Central Howard Association, 1946. 177p. $1.50 


Jail detention and criminal prosecution of children of 


juvenile court age in Cook County, 1938-1942. 


HABBE, STEPHEN. Treatment Programs in Train- 
ing Schools for Delinquents. Washington, Na- 
tional Training School for Boys, 1942. 20p. 
Appendices. Free 
Reports from seventy American training schools during 

June-July 1942. 


JEwIsH BOARD OF GUARDIANS. Conditioned En- 
vironment in Case Work Treatment. 228 East 
19 Street, New York 3, 1944. 41p. No price 
listed. 

A monograph of articles on Hawthorne-Cedar Knolls 

School, and Lavanburg Corner House. 


LARKINS, JOHN R. A Study of the Adjustment of 
Negro Boys Discharged from Morrison Train- 
ing School, July 1, 1940-June 30, 1945. Raleigh, 
North Carolina, State Board of Public Welfare, 
1947. 95p. Appendix. (Information Bulletin 
no. 8) Free 
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MANNING, Don C. Comments. Rev. ed. Industry, 
New York, State Agricultural and Industrial 
School, 1947. 60p. Free 


Informal word-pictures about children in an institu- 
tional setting, showing a keen understanding of behavior 
problems related to delinquency. 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION. Jxvenile 
Detention and Recreation. 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, 1947. 4p. Free 


New YorkK City. YouTH House. Fourth Annual 
Report, April 3, 1947 to March 31, 1948. 331 
East 12 Street, New York 3, 1948. 58p. Free 


A successful demonstration of modern methods in de- 
tention care and treatment. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRIME. A 
Centralized Court with Centralized Detention 
for Adolescent Offenders. 122 East 22 Street, 
New York 10, 1942. 15p. Free 


A blueprint for improved detention in conjunction with 
a centralized youth court. 


TOLMAN, RUTH S. AND RALPH G. WALEs. Juve- 
nile Detention in California; Current Practices 
and Recommended Principles. Room 301, 315 
South Broadway, Los Angeles 13, California 
Advisory Committee on Detention Home Prob- 


lems, 1946. 92p. No price listed. 
Useful planning guide in the field of detention. 


WELFARE COUNCIL OF NEW YorK City. Com- 
MITTEE ON INSTITUTIONAL CARE OF JUVENILE 
DELINQUENTS AND YOUTHFUL OFFENDERS. 
Long-Term Care of Juvenile Delinquents. 44 
East 23 Street, New York 10, 1946. 13p. 10c 

. Report on Facilities for the Detention of 

Children Held for the Children’s Court and the 

Police Department. 44 East 23 Street, New 

York 10, 1945. 1lp. 10c 


YOUNG, LEONTINE R. The Treatment of Adoles- 
cent Girls in an Institution. 130 East 22 Street, 
New York 10, Child Welfare League of Amer- 
ica, 1945. 37p. 50c 





Juvenile Courts 


CONGREGATIONAL CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. COUN- 
cIL FoR SociaAL ACTION. The Juvenile Court; 
A Community Concern. 289 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, 1940. (Social Action, February 
15, 1940) 15c 


EVANSVILLE (INDIANA) JUVENILE Court. Plan 
Set Up for Studying Delinquency. Evansville, 
1947. 45p. Free 
In this plan various community groups report to a com- 

mittee of the whole on specific problems, with the objective 

of forming a citizen's advisory council for the juvenile 
court. 


Recreation for Youth 


Boys’ CLUB OF AMERICA. Behavior and Attitude 
Guidance in Boys’ Clubs. 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, 1947. 15p. Free 

. Look at the Record; Boys’ Clubs Lessen 

Delinquency. 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 

16, 1946. 16p. Free 


CALIFORNIA. YOUTH AUTHORITY. Teen Centers. 
State Office Building, No. 1, Sacramento 14, 
1944. 38p. Free 


CONOVER, Mrs. MERRILL, compiler. The Role of 
the Informal Education and Recreation Agency 
in the Treatment and Prevention of Juvenile 
Delinquency; A Discussion Outline for the Use 
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of Local Study Groups. 134 East 56 Street, New 
York 22, American Association of Group Work- 
ers, 1941. 16p. 20c 

DuvALL, EVELYN M. Keeping Up with Teen- 
Agers. 22 East 38 Street, New York 16, Public 
Affairs Committee, 1947. 31p. (Public Affairs 
Pamphlet no. 127) 20c 

Girts CLuBs OF AMERICA. The Why of Girls 
Clubs. 115 State Street, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, 1948. 8p. Free 

HIMBER, CHARLOTTE. Meet the Gang. 347 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17, Association Press, 
1941. 72p. 50c 
How the Y.M.C.A., by its family policies and gang 

programs, serves boys forced to live in underprivileged 

neighborhoods. 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION. Teen Age 
Centers; A Bird’s-Eye View. 315 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, 1944. 23p. 10c 

— Teen Trouble; What Recreation Can Do About 
It. 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 1943. 
24p. 10c 

OsBORN, HAZEL. Teen Canteens; Some Special 
Problems. 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, 
Woman's Press, 1947. 47p. 60c 

ROGERS, KENNETH H. Street Gangs in Toronto; 
A Study of the Forgotten Boy. Toronto, Ryerson 
Press, 1945. 114p. $1.25 
A study directed by the Big Brother Movement of 

Toronto, 

UNITED PARENTS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 
Ciry. ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS COMMITTEE. 
Parents Seek More Recreation Centers in the 
Public Schools. 289 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, 1948. 9p. Free 

VIRGINIA. UNIVERSITY. EXTENSION DIVISION. 
New Plans in Old Communities; Recreation Be- 
comes a Reality in Fairfax County. Charlottes- 
ville, 1945. 7p. (New Dominion Series no. 68) 
Free 

WELFARE COUNCIL OF NEW YorK City. An 
Approach to the Street Club Situation; Report 
of the Committee on Street Clubs. 44 East 
23 Street, New York 10, 1946. 7p. Free 

— “Gangs” Can Be an Asset. 44 East 23 Street, 
New York 10, 1946. 7p. Free 


This survey recommends the launching of two area 
projects in New York City. The committee's first progress 
report will be published by the Council early in 1949. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, NA- 
TIONAL BoaARD. To All Who Believe in Youth 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, 1948 
16p. Free 


Role of the Social Welfare Agency 


Bic BROTHER MOVEMENT OF NEW YorkK City. 
Your Adventure in Friendship; A Guidebook 
for Big Brothers. 207 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 3, 1947. 47p. Free 


Bic BROTHER MOVEMENT OF TORONTO. 
TEER DEPARTMENT. His Green Light! 
Jarvis Street, Toronto, 1948. 29p. Free 


BLANSHARD, PAUL AND EpwIn J. LuKAs. Proba- 
tion and Psychiatric Care for Adolescent Of- 
fenders in New York City. 18 East 48 Street, 
New York 17, Society for the Prevention of 
Crime, 1942. 99p. 15c 
Emphasis on rehabilitation of the youthful offender 

through ‘‘adjustment intake’’ service, parole, vocational 

training, job placement, and other social services. 
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CHILD CARE PUBLICATIONS. Correcting Basic 
Concepts of Juvenile Delinquency. 30 West 
58 Street, New York 19, 1947. (Nervous Child, 


October 1947) $1.50 ales 
Eight important articles by authorities in the field of 
delinquency control. 


FAMILY SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. Pri- 
mary Behavior Disorders in Children. 122 East 
22 Street, New York 10, 1945. 59p. 60c 
Analysis of two cases by staff members of the Jewish 

Board of Guardians. 


— Understanding the Psychology of the Unmar- 
ried Mother. 122 East 22 Street, New York 10, 
1945-1947. 32p. 50c 
Reprints of five articles from The Family and Journal 

of Social Casework. 


KapocH, A. D. AND DAvip PRICHARD. Foster 
Home Care for Delinquent Boys; A Study of 150 
Delinquents Placed in Foster Homes. St. Charles, 
Illinois, State Training School for Boys, 1941. 
56p. Free 
The authors believe the success of this type of care de- 

pends upon careful selection of foster homes and close 

supervision by qualified personnel. 


New YorK City. DEPARTMENT OF INVESTIGA- 
TION. Vocational Training and Employment of 
the Adolescent Delinquent. New York, 1946. 
48p. tables. (Studies in Municipal Problems 
no. 11) Free 
A study of Girls’ Term Court cases, March 1942-43 and 

March 1938-39, prepared by students of Hunter College. 


New YorK City. MAyor’s COMMITTEE ON JUVE- 
NILE DELINQUENCY. Report on the Juvenile Aid 
Bureau and the Prevention of Crime and Delin- 
quency. New York, 1944. 25p. Free 


RAPPAPORT, MAZIE F. Towards a New Way of 
Life. American Social Hygiene Association, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, 1945. 12p. 
(Publication number A-656) Free 
Progress report on work with prostitutes and promiscu- 

ous girls in Baltimore. 


SAN FRANCISCO. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
OF THE CITY AND COUNTY OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
An Experiment in the Psychiatric Treatment of 
Promiscuous Girls, prepared in cooperation with 
the United States Public Health Service. San 
Francisco, 1945. 68p. No price listed. 


WESSEL, Rosa, editor. A Case Work Approach 
to Sex Delinquents. 2410 Pine Street, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pennsylvania School of Social Work, 
1947. 132p. $1.50 


School and Teacher Responsibilities 


HyMEs, JAMES L., Jr. A Pound of Prevention; 
How Teachers Can Meet the Emotional Needs 
of Young Children. New York, Teachers Serv- 
ice Committee on the Emotional Needs of Chil- 
dren, 1947. 63p. 25c. Order from New York 
State Committee on Mental Hygiene, 105 East 
22 Street, New York 10. 


Moore, ARTHUR E. Le?’s Prevent Juvenile De- 
linquency. 935 North Washington Avenue, 
Lansing 2, Michigan Education Association, 
1946. 7p. Free 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL SOCIAL 
WorkKErs. Social Case Work in Public Schools. 
130 East 22 Street, New York 10, 1941. 44p. 
No price listed. 


JANUARY 1949 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. RESEARCH 
Division. Coordination of Youth Services to 
Prevent Juvenile Delinquency. 1201 16 Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C., 1947. 150p. 50c 
A handbook with programs for prevention and control, 

covering projects in twenty-two cities. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCA- 
TION. Juvenile Delinquency and the Schools. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1948. 
280p. (Forty-Seventh Yearbook, Part 1) Paper 

ae fe 

a of the most important recent publications on de- 
linquency, which includes contributions from outstanding 
authorities. 


New York City. JoINT ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
FOR THE HARLEM Project. The Role of the 
School in Preventing and Correcting Maladjust- 
ment and Delinquency; A Study in Three 
Schools. New York, 1947. 235p. tables. Free 
Project sponsored jointly by the New York Foundation, 

the Hofheimer Foundation, and the New York City Board 

of Education. Out of stock at present, but will probably 
be reissued, and can be requested from the New York City 

Board of Education, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 2. 


New York City. MAyor’s COMMITTEE ON Ju- 
VENILE DELINQUENCY. Report on Truancy in 
New York City Schools. New York, 1944. 21p. 
Free 

New YorK. UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW 
York. Schools Against Delinquency; A Guide 
for New York Schools. Albany, State Education 
Department, 1944. 37p. Free 
A program to locate behavior problems at an early stage, 

to adapt school activities to the needs of such children, to 

cooperate with parents, and to work for community action. 


Statewide Action 


AMERICAN LAw INSTITUTE. Official Draft; Youth 
Correction Authority Act. 3400 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, 1940. 42p. 25c 
““Twenty-Seven Questions and Their Answers About 

the Plan’’ is distributed by the institute and will be helpful 

in understanding the proposed model act. 10c 

BATES, SANFORD. Delinquency CAN Be Pre- 
vented. Trenton, Division of Community Serv- 
ices for Delinquency Prevention, New Jersey 
State Department of Institutions and Agencies, 
1946. 16p. Free 
Suggestions for state cooperation with municipalities in 

joint efforts to prevent delinquency. 

CALIFORNIA. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. Cali- 
fornia Law Enforcement Officers Conference on 
Juvenile Delinquency Control, 1944. Sacta- 
mento, 1945. 64p. Free. Order from California 
Youth Authority, State Office Building, No. 1 
Sacramento 14. 

CALIFORNIA. UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA. A Prospectus for a Delinquency Con- 
trol Institute at the University; A Committee 
Report. Los Angeles, 1945. 27p. Free 
In general, the objectives of the institute are to provide 

an adequate training program in delinquency control for 

all law enforcement agencies in the state. 

CALIFORNIA. YOUTH AUTHORITY. Report of 1946 
and 1947 Summer Conferences and Workshops. 
State Office Building. No. 1, Sacramento 14, 
1947. 39p. Free 

HARRISON, LEONARD V. Chaos in Sentencing 
Youth Offenders; Present Situation and Future 
Remedy. 1943. 52p. Free 


— Correctional Treatment of Youth Offenders; 
New Methods for Old. 1944, 70p. Free 


, 
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— Preventing Criminal Careers; A Proposal for a 
Youth Correction Authority for the State of New 
York. 1941. 46p. Free 


— Prisons Cost Too Much; How to Reduce Costs 

and Restore Men. 1942. 35p. Free 

These sound and basic pamphlets were written to point 
up the need for a Youth Correction Authority in New 
York State, and are still pertinent to crime prevention work 
among children and adolescents. Request from Bureau of 
Public Affairs, Community Service Society of New York, 
105 East 22 Street, New York 10. 


ILLINots. -DIVISION FOR DELINQUENCY PREVEN- 
TION. Delinquency Prevention; Suggestions, 
Organization, Guidance. Springfield, 1941. 


109p. Free 


New JERSEY. LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION TO IN- 
VESTIGATE THE CAUSES OF JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY. Report. Trenton, 1947. 45p. Free 


The extent, causes, and control of delinquency in New 
Jersey are considered. 


New YorK STATE. DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 
WELFARE. A Child Went Forth; Community 
Problems of Child Delinquency in Rural New 
York State. Albany, 1942. 69p. Free 
Account of the influences, conditions, and factors be- 

hind the commitments of 150 children to state training 

schools, with definite suggestions for community efforts to 
prevent and correct delinquency. 


NEw YORK STATE. INTERDEPARTMENTAL CoM- 
MITTEE ON DELINQUENCY. Report: Part 1. Pre- 
venting Juvenile Delinquency, Proposals for a 
State Program; Part 2. The State's Role in 
Treating Delinquency. Albany, 1944-1945. Free 


New YorK STATE. JOINT LEGISLATIVE COMMIT- 
TEE TO EXAMINE INTO, INVESTIGATE, AND 
STUDY THE EXISTING FACILITIES FOR THE CARE 
AND TREATMENT OF CHILDREN. Young People 
in the Courts of New York State; Final Report. 
Albany, 1942. 309p. (Legal Document 1942, 
no. 55) Free 


New YORK STATE. YOUTH COMMISSION. Pre- 
vention in Action. 30 Lodge Street, Albany 7, 
1946. 64p. (Bulletin 2) Free 
Cover title, ‘“‘Happiness and Good Citizenship.’’ 

— What Is Your State Youth Commission? 
30 Lodge Street, Albany 7, 1946. 19p. (Bulle- 
tin 1) Free 
Cover title, ‘‘Stop Pushin’.’’ 

PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE. 
Some Say Juvenile Delinquency! We Say Youth 
Conservation! Harrisburg, 1946. 17p. Free 


PUBLIC CHARITIES ASSOCIATION OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA. COMMITTEE ON PENAL AFFAIRS. A 
State Program for the Prevention and Treatment 
of Delinquency of Children and Youths in 
Pennsylvania. 311 South Juniper Street, Phila- 
delphia 7, 1948. 7p. Free 


SuRVEY AssociATEs. Beneath the Surface of Juve- 
nile Delinquency and Child Neglect. 122 East 
19 Street, New York 3, 1947. 10p. Free 
Reprint of a special section from Survey Midmonthly, 

February 1947, summarizing the findings of a statewide 

study, conducted by the Connecticut Public Welfare Coun- 

cil, to throw light on the essentials to a preventive pro- 
gram. 


Surveys 
BROOKLYN EAGLE. Juvenile Delinquency in 
Brooklyn; Causes Analyzed and Remedies Pro- 
posed for One of the Most Serious Problems of 


the Day. 24 Johnson Street, Brooklyn 1, 1944. 
60p. Free 
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COHN, Victor. When Children Kill, Who Are 
the Guilty? Minneapolis, Minneapolis Morn- 


ing Tribune, 1948. 12p. Free 
Study of the psychiatric and sociological reports on 
children who commit murder. 


Detroit. POLICE DEPARTMENT. CRIME PREVEN- 
TION BUREAU. Boys in Trouble, 1946. 1040 
East Hancock Street, Detroit 7, 1947. Unpaged. 
tables. Free, but temporarily out of stock. 

— Influence of Sisters and Broken Homes. 1040 
East Hancock Street, Detroit 7, 1948. 72p. ta- 


bles. Free 
Supplement no. 1 to Boys in Trouble. 


East, ALLAN. A Survey of Juvenile Delinquency) 
Control in Counties of Oregon Outside of Mult- 
nomah County. Room 506, Panama Building, 
Portland, Oregon, Governor's Juvenile Delin- 
quency Committee, 1946. 5lp. (Publication 
no. 1) No price listed 


LANDRUM, C. LOGAN. Our Delinquent Children; 
A Study of Juvenile Delinquency. Minneapolis 1, 
Institute of Crime Prevention, 1946. 26p. Free 
The extent, causes, and treatment of delinquency among 

the child-population of Bibb County and the city of 

Macon, Georgia, are surveyed. 


MACNEIL, Douctas. The Negro Child and Juve 
nile Delinquency in New Jersey. Trenton, State 
Department of Institutions and Agencies, 1943 
12p. Free 


MANHEIM, ERNEST. Youth in Trouble. Kansas 
City, Missouri, Community Service Division, 
City Department of Welfare, 1945. 108p. No 
price listed. 


MEMPHIS CoUNCIL OF SoctAL AGENCIES. Study 
of Juvenile Sex Delinquency, Memphis, Ten 
nessee, 1943. 526 Goodwyn Institute Building, 
Memphis 3, 1943. 14p. 


OKLAHOMA City COUNCIL OF SOCIAL WELFARE 
Misbehaving Minors; A Survey of the Problem 
of Youth in Relation to, 1. Juvenile Delin 
quency, 2. Truancy, 3. Socio-Economic Fac 
tors. 304 Commerce Exchange Building, Okla 
homa City 2, 1945. 23p. Free 


Youth Participation 


CANADIAN YOUTH COMMISSION. Accent on Ag 
tion; A Report of the National Conference of 
Agencies Serving Youth, Ottawa, 1946. 245 
Cooper Street, Ottawa, 1947. 30p. 25c 

CATHOLIC YOUTH ORGANIZATION OF THE ARCH 
DIOCESE OF NEw York. There's Something 
About C.Y.O. 35 East 51 Street, New York 22, 
1948. 16p. Free 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 
YOUTH CONSERVATION STEERING COMMITTEE 
Youth Conservation. 1734 N Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, 1945. 24p. Free. 


Nine articles reprinted from General Federation Club 
woman, April 1945. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WELFARE ASSEMBLY. YOUTH 
Division. Youth United for a Better Home 


Town. 134 East 56 Street, New York 22, 1947. 
22p. 20c 
Supplement, ‘‘Underlining Youth Councils,"’ 1948. 8p 


READER'S DIGEST. PROGRAM SERVICE. Youth Pow- 
er; The Hope of Tomorrow. Pleasantville, New 
York, 1945. 12p. (Discussion Guide no. 14) 
Free 
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SAN DirGo COUNTY COORDINATING COUNCILS. 
Report of Conference on Youth Welfare. 405 
Civic Center, San Diego, 1948. (The Coor- 
dinator, Summer 1948) Free 
Contents: The Administration of Youth Justice; En- 

vironmental Planning for Youth; Youth Training; Recre- 

ation and Group Programs. 

VIRGINIA. UNIVERSITY. EXTENSION DIVISION. 
Teen-Age Club to Community Recreation; 
South Boston (Virginia) Boys and Girls Lead 
the Way. Charlottesville, 1948. 6p. (New 
Dominion Series no. 96) Free 

Weitz, ALICE C. Youth and Your Community. 
22 East 38 Street, New York 16, Public Affairs 
Committee, 1945. 31p. (Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet no. 108) 20c 

Youth Leader's Digest. Monthly. Peekskill, New 
York, Youth Service, Inc. $3 a year. 


War and Delinquency 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION. Social 
Hygiene in Wartime: 10. The Attack on Juve- 
nile Delinquency. 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, 1943. (Journal of Social Hygiene, Novem- 
ber 1943) 35c 

BossARD, JAMES H. S. and ELEANOR S. BOLL, 
editors. Adolescents in Wartime. 3457 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia 4, American Academy 


of Political and Social Science, 1944. (Annals, 
November 1944) Paper $2 
CONFERENCE ON CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH IN 


WARTIME, 1944. Today's Children in Tomor- 
row's World; Report of the Second Conference. 
1151 South Broadway, Los Angeles 15, Welfare 


Council of Metropolitan Los Angeles, 1944. 
73p. 75c 
CONGREGATIONAL CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. COUN- 


CIL FOR SociAL ACTION. Children and Young 
People in Wartime Communities. 289 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, 1944. (Social Action, 
June 15, 1944) 15c 

FAMILY SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
cocious Adolescence in Wartime. 122 
22 Street, New York 10, 1944. 22p. 35c 
Reprints of three articles from The Family, now Journal 

of Social Casework. 


Pre- 
East 


PIGEON, HELEN D. Effect of War Conditions on 
Children and Adolescents in the City of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut; Report of a Survey. 85 Whit- 
ney Avenue, New Haven, Connecticut Child 
Welfare Association, 1942. 50c 

SAGER, Lois. Preventing Wartime Delinquency. 
Austin, the Hogg Foundation, University of 
Texas, 1943. 27p. Free 
A series of articles which uncover the basic causes of 

juvenile delinquency and present sound suggestions for its 

control, 


TAFT, CHARLES P. To Attack Delinquency; A 
Seven-Point Program. American Social Hygiene 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
1943. 8p. (Publication no. A 526) Free 

TEACHERS UNION OF THE City OF NEw York. 
Safeguard Their Future; A Rational Approach 
to the Problems of Juvenile Delinquency in 
Wartime. 13 Astor Place, New York 3, 1943. 
40p. Free 


Description of school programs with suggestions for ex- 
panding such facilities. 


WELFARE COUNCIL OF NEw YorkK City. New 
York City's Million Young People; Proceedings 


JANUARY 


1949 


of Youth Conference, 1945. 44 East 23 Street, 
New York 10, 1945. 154p. No price listed. 
A study of youth problems aggravated by war. 


Miscellaneous 


ANTHONY, RICHARD H. The Girl and the Man in 
Uniform. 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
American Social Hygiene Association, 1942. 8p. 
Free 

BUFFALO COUNCIL OF SOCIAL AGENCIES. Kids in 
Trouble. Genesee Building, Buffalo, 1945. 21p. 
25c 

DirKSEN, CLetTus. Economic Factors of Delin- 
quency. Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing Company, 
1948. 94p. $2.25 
Contents: The Philosophy of Economics and Delin- 

quency; Environmental Economics of Delinquency ; Hous- 

ing and Delinquency; Poverty and Delinquency. 

JUVENILE PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO. 
The Tavern in Community Life. 816 South 
Halsted Street, Chicago, 1940. 16p. Free 

KELLEY, CAMILLE. Delinquency Isn't Juvenile. 
San Francisco, c/o Judge Kelley, Juvenile Court, 
1947. 10p. Free 

KLEIN, PHitip. Next Steps in Dealing with De- 
linquency. 122 East 22 Street, New York 10, 
New York School of Social Work, 1945. 41p. 
(Bulletin, July 1945) Free 
A plea for a scientific treatment of individual offenders 

and for reorganization of court procedures. 

LANE, WINTHROP D. What Makes Crime? Rev. 
ed. 22 East 38 Street, New York 16, Public Af- 
fairs Committee, 1945. 31p. (Public Affairs 
Pamphlet no. 34) 

MASTER, JACK M. Why “Bad” Boys and Crim- 
inals? 1475 Broadway, New York 18, Holyoke 
Publishing Company, 1948. Unpaged. 10c 

MILWAUKEE. METROPOLITAN COMMISSION ON 
CRIME PREVENTION. Here, Kid, Take My Car! ! 
515 Courthouse, Milwaukee 3, 1946. 32p. Free 
Report of a study to determine the significance of leav- 

ing ignition keys in cars as a factor in encouraging auto- 

mobile thefts. 

New YorK CouNtTy LAWYER’s ASSOCIATION. A 
Colloquium on Juvenile Delinquency and Its 
Socio-Legal Aspects; Report of Proceedings. 
14 Vesey Street, New York 7, 1948. 87p. Free 

NEWSWEEK. CLUB AND EDUCATIONAL BUREAUS. 
Platform: Is Society Trying to Solve a Modern 
Youth Problem with Old-Fangled Methods? 
152 West 42 Street, New York 18, 1947. 14p. 
Free 


READERS’ DIGEST. PROGRAM SERVICE. Le?’s Take 
Stock of Our Children. Pleasantville, New 
York, 1945. 15p. (Special Discussion Series 


on Vital Topics of the Day, no. 5) Free 

A reprint, ‘‘Trouble on the Street Corners’’ and two 
other articles, to be used as background reading for above 
pamphlet. 

SOLOMON, BEN. Juvenile Delinquency; Practical 
Prevention. Peekskill, New York, Youth Serv- 
ice, Inc., 1947. 26p. $1.50 
One hundred practical things that we can do to reduce 

delinquency. 

—The Youth Problem in America Today. Peek- 
skill, New York, Youth Service, Inc., 1947. 
40p. 50c 
Analysis of the major problems affecting youth all over 

America; included are ten selected editorials. 

Wrers, WILLIAM N. Economic Factors in Mich- 
igan Delinquency. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. 54p. $1 
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[A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, at the Library School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee.} 


Reference Book Check List 


1. ADSHEAD, GLADYs L. and ANNIS DUFF. 
An Inheritance of Poetry. Boston, Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1948. 415p. $4 

2. AUDEN, W.H. The Portable Greek Reader. 
New York, Viking, 1948. 726p. $2 

3. BROWN, VINSON. The Amateur Naturalist’s 
Handbook. Boston, Little, Brown, 1948. 475p. 
$3.50 

4. CAMPBELL, LEILA, LouIsE KNIGHT, and 
GALE SMITH. A Student's Guide on How to Use 
the Library. Fowler, Indiana, Benton Review Pub- 
lishing Company, 1948. 45p. 25c plus postage 

5. CHICAGO UNIVERSITY, COMMITTEE ON EDu- 
CATION, TRAINING, and RESEARCH IN RACE RE- 
LATIONS. Inventory of Research in Racial and Cul- 
tural Relations. Chicago, American Council on 
Race Relations, Room 319, Social Science Building, 
1126 East 59th Street, 1948. 55p. (Bulletin Num- 
ber 1) $1 

6. CLARK, THOMAS D. The Rural Press and 
the New South. Baton Rouge, Louisiana State 
University Press, 1948. 1llp. $2 

7. CLARK, THOMAS D. The Southern Country 
Editor. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1948. 365p. 
$3.50 

8. COMMAGER, HENRY STEELE, ed. 
St. Nicholas Anthology. 
House, 1948. 542p. $5 

9. GABLE, J. Harris. Complete Introduction 
to Photography. Rev. ed. New York, Harper, 
1948. 270p. $3.50 

10. Hayes, ROLAND. My Songs. Boston, Little, 
Brown, 1948. 128p. $3 

11. MEYER, JEROME S. Picture Book of the 
Weather. New York, Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, 
1948. 48p. $2 

12. Moore, LitaNn. A Child's First Picture 
Dictionary. New York, Wonder Books, 1948. 
n.p. 85 cents 

13. Popr, ANTOINETTE and FRANCOIS. Antoi- 
nette Pope School Cookbook. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1948. 366p. $3 

14. Proust, MARCEL. The Maxims of Marcel 
Proust. Edited, with a translation, by Justin 
O’Brien. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1948. 235p. $3 

15. SKILLIN, MARJorRIE E., RoBERT M. Gay, 
and others. Words into Type. New York, Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1948. 585p. $5 

16. UNITED NATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF ECo- 
NOMIC AFFAIRS. A Survey of the Economic Situ- 
ation and Prospects of Europe. Geneva, 1948. 


The 
New York, Random 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS * 


Edited by FRANCES CHENEY 


Available from Columbia University Press. 206p. 
$2.50 

17. WAGENKNECHT, EDWARD, ed. A Fireside 
Book of Yuletide Tales. Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1948. 553p. $4 


Collections, Varied and Various 


HRISTMAS is over and libraries probably al- 

ready have added A Fireside Book of Yule- 
tide Tales to their collections, but if they haven't, 
the beautifully illustrated and printed stories, 
chosen for those who loved its predecessor, The 
Fireside Book of Christmas Stories, will be ready 
for next Christmas’ demand. Eight sections are 
arranged under such subjects as legends, adven- 
tures, Christmas spirit, Christmas at home and 
abroad, and include fifty-one stories by such authors 
as Saki, O. Henry, W. D. Howells, and Leonard 
Q. Ross, whose “Mr. Kaplan and the Magi’ is one 
of my favorites. 

The St. Nicholas Anthology® is a collection of 
stories, poems, and pictures from that magazine 
which was the joy of so many children, including 
such later famous children as Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, who was also a contributor. (You remem- 
ber the lament of the poet who said he came from 
the wrong side of the railroad tracks and read the 
Youth's Companion.) Certainly this volume will 
be enjoyed by those who remember their reading 
nostalgically and those who want their children to 
read what they themselves enjoyed as children; 
and it is more than likely the children of 1949 
will also find it fun, with the proper introduction. 

Also beautifully printed and illustrated are the 
poems in An Inheritance of Poetry,’ which school 
and public libraries will want to add, and which 
librarians will want to recommend for home pur- 
chase. It is the sort of volume which makes you 
want to sit around with the family and memorize 


May nothing evil cross this door, 
And may ill-fortune never ry 
About these windows; may the roar 
And rains go by. 


Distinguished by an excellent introduction and 
by fine discrimination in selecting extracts on ‘‘the 
culture of Greece as seen through its greatest writ- 
ers, from Homer to Galen, in the best English 
translations,” The Portable Greek Reader® is also 
a good title for home purchase. Small libraries 
should find it useful and be resigned to its narrow 
inner margins because of its low cost. The print 
is good. 

It is hard for those of us who waited so eagerly 
for each new volume to be translated by Scott- 
Moncrieff to realize that Proust has now reached 
the stage of being extracted. The Maxims of 
Marcel Proust,“ grouped under the five categories 
which represented Proust’s pervading preoccupa- 
tions—Man, Society, Love, Art, and Time and 
Memory, represent 428 sentences which Justin 
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O’Brien has selected and translated. Appended is 
an index of the sources of the maxims and the 
French originals are given on facing pages. And 
to the reference librarian who fears to spend three 
dollars for the book we might quote, ‘““To make 
reality endurable we are all obliged to encourage 
in ourselves a few small foibles.” 


A Child’s First Picture Dictionary ™ 


This colorful and inexpensive little dictionary 
by the specialist in reading, Division of Instruc- 
tional Research, New York City Board of Educa- 
tion, will immediately be compared with My First 
Dictionary (Wilson Library Bulletin, November 
1948). It has more sentences illustrating the use 
of each word, more black and white illustrations, 
more words to the page, and contains 380 key 
words which appear with great frequency in first- 
and second-grade readers. My First Dictionary has 
more than 600 words. School libraries will want 
both volumes. 

A guide for writers, editors, proofreaders, print- 
ers, and librarians, Words into Type™ covers the 
present-day rules and standards of usage in the 
preparation of printed material, from manuscript 
to the finished product. Six sections cover the 
manuscript, techniques for copy and proof, typog- 
raphy and illustration, printing style, grammar, and 
use of words. Appendices include glossaries of 
grammatical and printing terms, book publishers, 
and foreign words and phrases. 


Another Cookbook 


Cooks who like to try their hands at unusual 
dishes now and then will relish the Antoinette Pope 
School Cookbook,” which gives the recipes of the 
famous specialty dishes of the authors’ cooking 
school. Beginners at entertaining will like the de- 
tailed instructions on laying the table as well as 
preparing the dishes for Smérgasbord or for teas. 
There is a good index. 


The Southern Country Editor’ 


Thomas D. Clark has made a study of the rural 
weekly in the South from the Civil War to the 
present, which analyzes the contents of one of the 
most widespread mass media of communication. 
Free of sociological jargon, this social history 
should interest librarians who are concerned with 
the life and thought of the South. The Rural Press 
and the New South, three lectures delivered at 
Louisiana State University, represents a less de- 
tailed treatment of the same subject. 


Science and Technology 


A well designed Picture Book of the Weather™ 
will tell children of eight and over why it is hot in 
summer and cold in winter, what makes it rain, 
and give other interesting information. Librarians 
already familiar with the author's picture books on 
molecules and atoms and on astronomy will know 
that this new title will be equally useful. 

Complete Introduction to Photography * has been 
revised to include information on the most recent 
developments in photographic equipment and tech- 
nique. Included is advice on what materials to buy, 
on the art of taking indoor and outdoor shots, 
making movies and color pictures, all told in clear, 
nontechnical language. 


JANUARY 


1949 


The Amateur Naturalist's Handbook*® makes 
available in a pocket-sized volume information on 
animals, plants, rocks, and climate in any part of 
the United States. While it will not replace such 
handbooks as Hausman’s Beginner's Guide to Wild 
Flowers or Swain’s Insect Guide (Wilson Library 
Bulletin, September 1948), it should be most use- 
ful to the nature lover who is interested in every- 
thing from how to stuff a mouse to how to keep 
an aquarium clean. It is interestingly written and 
illustrated, evidently with young people in mind. 
Appended are nature tests, a classified and briefly 
annotated bibliography, and a good index. 


Europe’s Economic Situation 


Only as an example of the kind of valuable ref- 
erence material being issued currently by the United 
Nations, A Survey of the Economic Situation and 
Prospects of Europe”™ is the first of a series of 
studies which will be undertaken by the secretariat 
of the economic commission for Europe. Analysis 
of the dominant features of the economic situation, 
collation of statistical data to obtain an over-all 
view, and appendices giving economic plans are 
the important reference material found. 


Racial and Cultural Relations 


Inventory of Research in Racial and Cultural 
Relations ° is a well annotated, well classified guide, 
the first of a series intended to provide a record 
of research in such subjects as community, housing, 
welfare, recreation, religion, public opinion, and 
mass communication. Information is compiled 
from questionnaires sent to colleges and universi- 
ties and other agencies concerned with the problems 
of racial and cultural relations. Projects in process 
or completed since January 1, 1946, have been re- 
ported by nearly one hundred and fifty of these. 


Aframerican Religious Folk Songs 


Roland Hayes in My Songs” has collected, ar- 
ranged, and interpreted thirty songs, arranged in 
three panels: events of the Old Testament, abstrac- 
tions from the teachings of both Old and New 
Testaments, and the life of Christ. Words and 
music are given for such favorites as “‘Lit'] David 
Play on Your Harp,” “Deep River,’ “Ezekiel Saw 
de Wheel,” and “He Never Said a Mumberlin’ 
Word,” with critical and often autobiographical 
commentary by the author. 


How to Use a Library 


Eight lessons form a small workbook entitled 
A Student's Guide on How to Use a Library,‘ cov- 
ering the book, its classification, the catalog, the 
dictionary, the encyclopedia, and other reference 
materials, magazines, gathering information, and 
how to behave in a library, with an appended test. 
It is rumored that students don’t like to learn such 
things unless a particular need arises, but J can't 
see how they would fail to be interested by this 
little manual. 


FUGITIVES 


Thanks to Ambrose Easterly, Rachel L. Phillips, Flor- 
ence Reeder, and Robert Sliman for sending information 
on ‘‘Just because you think you're pretty,’’ a popular song 
composed by Bob and Joe Shelton and Sid Robin, Jenkins 
Music Company, c1937. 
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oe speed and accuracy with which a mail 
order house fills its customers’ orders often 
determines its success or failure. The same may be 
said of a county library, which must frequently 
~_ with its readers by mail rather than face to 
ace. 


Requests are Signs of Health 


County librarians can usually gauge the activity 
of a branch or station and the alertness of the local 
librarian by the number of requests received from 
the branch. The basic principle upon which county 
service is built is that the entire library's collection 
is at the disposal of the individual reader, even 
though the local collection may consist of relatively 
few books. But if the reader is never encouraged 
to make use of the large collection through the re- 
quest system “because it is too much trouble,” or 
if the local librarian fails to sense the possibilities 
in building reader satisfaction through the use of 
the system, then the small branch or station is no 
better than an isolated, inadequate library. 

On the other hand, if patrons and librarians do 
send requests for books and information to head- 
quarters and replies are hopelessly delayed or never 
received until the need or the interest has passed, 
requests will rapidly drop off. Were the library 
a business, instead of a tax-supported venture, it 
would soon close its doors! 


Proper Forms Help 


Mail order houses make it easy for customers to 
order by providing the proper order blanks. Li- 
braries, which must deal with patrons from a dis- 
tance, can do likewise by devising proper request 
forms. Though they may be only mimeographed, 
some form of book and subject request blanks 
should be provided by even the smallest and poor- 
est county library if a healthy reader-library rela- 
tionship is to be established. Attached to the re- 
quest should be some reply form. Nothing is more 
aggravating or poorer business policy than not to 
acknowledge the receipt of the request in some way 
and inform the patron as to what will happen to it. 
Such replies can easily be furnished by having the 
original request made in duplicate or triplicate. The 
third copy of the request is kept at the branch, so 
the local librarian can readily determine the who, 
what, and when of each request sent in. 

The first two copies are sent by the local librar- 
ian to headquarters, where the first is kept and the 
duplicate promptly returned, either with the desired 
book or information or with the proper reply as to 
the disposition of the request. It may be the book 
wanted is being ordered, or is out of print, is not 
in the library (use sparingly! ), is being borrowed 
from another library, or is being recalled from 

* Extension librarians are invited to send material on 
rural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs. 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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Edited by GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 


another branch in the county. All this information 
can be included on the form, so the headquarters 
staff simply checks the proper reply. The point is: 
Answer! Then the patron knows his request is not 
a pebble dropped into a deep and silent pool. 


Two Types of Requests 


Patrons’ requests fall into two classes. They may 
want specific printed material, or they may want 
information on a specific subject. One form can be 
devised to cover both types of requests where the 
library system is not too large and the requests rela- 
tively simple. Line 1: author; Line 2: title; Line 3- 
4: subject, allowing two lines for an explanation of 
the information wanted. Most county librarians, 
using this or some adaptation of this form, usually 
prefer to have the local librarian, rather than the 
patron, fill out the request, thus making sure that 
the book wanted is not already in the branch, that 
the branch name is on the request, and that the 
patron’s name and address are correct. 

When the request system has proved efficient 
enough so patrons and local librarians make ex- 
tensive use of it, larger county libraries find it ad- 
visable to provide a separate blank for subject re- 
quests. More information on the material wanted 
can thus be obtained, and the handling of author 
title requests can be expedited. 


New Subject Request Form Used 


Only a reference librarian who has had several 
requests for information on painting or pattern 
making or gardening come to his desk in one day 
from various parts of a county, can guess at the 
confusion which can result. So it is not surprising 
that the Los Angeles County Public Library has de- 
vised a subject request form providing for more 
ample information on the type of material wanted. 

According to Olive M. Ryder, chief reference li- 
brarian, the new form was “designed for the patron 
himself to fill out, and the wording contains the 
general guidance which the librarian would give 
were she supervising the process.” Briefly, the 
patron is asked for Information Wanted, Occupa- 
tion, and Latest Date You Can Use. He has about 
nine square inches in which to explain the Informa- 
tion Wanted and “the result is that most patrons 
take a nice sharp pencil and encouraged by the 
ample space, ‘go to town’ on details. This is mighty 
helpful when they are bent on technical informa- 
tion, the language of which is often foreign to the 
librarian.” 

The item Purpose is explained as follows on the 
form: “To know your purpose is often necessary 
before we can select the book you would prefer. 
If you wish to do so, underline any of the following 
that apply, or explain in your own words.’ Then 
the patron checks General Interest in Subject, 
Business or Profession, High School or College 


(Continued on page 398) 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


MARY M. PIKE 


LIBRARIES“ 


New Year's Greetings 


ND a Happy New Year to you, too. Though, 

with the woes of the world all about you, 

you may not be completely, blissfully happy; still, 

may you, by being busy, helpful, constructive, be as 
happy as possible. 

Since the new year is traditionally a time for 
resolutions, you may wish to copy these Library 
Ten Commandments, which come from the Morton 
Memorial School in Knightstown, Indiana: 


1. Thou shalt not litter the tables and floor and 
the library with wastepaper and gum wrappers. 

2. Thou shalt not at the end of each period 
leave magazines or books on the tables. 

3. Thou shalt not deface magazines or library 
exhibits. 

4. Thou shalt not loiter at the desk when the 
book thou desirest has been checked. 

5. Thou shalt not borrow inkwell and pen from 
the librarian’s desk without permission. 


6. Thou shalt not ‘cause to disappear’ rulers 
and pencils belonging to the library nor remove 
books without charging. 

7. Thou shalt not gain admission to study in 
the library under false pretenses, claiming need of 
studying (aloud) when thou desirest only to loaf, 
read Life magazine, or visit. 

8. Thou shalt not take from the library any book 
which has not been charged unto thee. 


9. Thou shalt not mumble, whisper, nor talk 
aloud in the library, as thy selfishness disturbeth 
thy neighbors. 

10. Thou shalt not selfishly keep books or maga- 
zines out until they are overdue. This practice 
depriveth other students of the use of the library 
and keepeth those materials from circulating. 

(Sounds as if children are the same all over the 
country, doesn’t it?) 


To Speak 


What does an audience expect of you when you 
are its speaker? ‘To present a worthwhile mes- 
sage. To stick to the topic and develop it logically 
and clearly. To be fair and honest in handling the 
subject. To speak with sincerity and conviction. 
To finish within the time limit. To be yourself.” 
Such, at least, is the considered judgment of E. Ben 
Evans and Avery Allen, writing in the October 
1948 issue of Top of the News. To aid the in- 
experienced speaker, they give twenty-nine specific 
points, summarizing with: “When you are asked 
to speak, remember that there are really no substi- 
tutes for thorough preparation, sincerity in presen- 
tation, and naturalness.’”” How do you learn their 
twenty-nine points? By belonging to the Division 

* School and children’s librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Miss Pike at the 
McArthur Library, Biddeford, Maine. 
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of Libraries for Children and Young People of the 
American Library Association. Write to the A.L.A., 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, for further in- 
formation, including dues. 


To See 


From Aesop, through LaFontaine, and now into 
Britannica Films—this is the progress of the fox 
and his three encounters, with a piece of cheese, 
with a stork, and with sour grapes. The live ani- 
mal photography of the Three Fox Fables is the 
result of more than a year’s patient work by Lyn- 
wood Chace. In black and white sound, 16mm, pre- 
pared especially for use in the elementary grades, 
the film is obtainable at $45 a print from Ency- 
clopedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Illinois. 

Use Your Library is a 77-frame film strip, pre- 
pared by E. Ben Evans, for use in junior and senior 
high schools, showing how to find books, brief 
facts, magazine articles, and pamphlets. It is avail- 
able from the American Library Association, 50 
East Huron Street, Chicago 11, for $5. 

The Educational Film Library Association, 1600 
Broadway, Suite 1000, New York 19, which 
handles the distribution of films produced by edu- 
cational organizations, has published a series of 
booklets on various aspects of audio-visual educa- 
tion. 


To Study 


From Here On, a booklet, published by Rotary 
International, dealing with the United Nations Or- 
ganization, with interpretative comments and dis- 
cussion questions on the charter of the United 
Nations, can be secured for 35 cents from Rotary 
International, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 
In lots of 10 or more, 20 cents a copy. 

Copies of the Proceedings of the Pre-Conference 
on Youth and Libraries and the Institute on Chil- 
dren's Books and Reading held at Atlantic City in 
June may be secured from the Sturgis Printing 
Company, Sturgis, Michigan, at $1 each. This in- 
cludes talks, panels, discussions, an actual radio 
broadcast, and demonstrations. Young people were 
participants in book reviews and discussions. Many 
suggestions and methods can be carried out in a 
school library. 

A bibliography of occupational materials avail- 
able in the Bay Shore High School Library, Bay 
Shore, New York, is available from the librarian, 
Mildred McDuff, for five cents to cover the cost 
of mailing. 


Recruiting Awards 


The A.L.A. Board of Education for Librarianship 
announces that the Quarrie Corporation will con- 
tribute awards for the most effective recruiting 
activities reported to the Board during the years 


(Continued on page 398) 
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Executive Board Action 


Al its meeting at A.L.A. Headquarters Novem- 
ber 3-6, the Executive Board took action on 
a number of projects and proposals, as well as on 
the year’s budget. 

The Fourth Activities Committee presented a re- 
port, and announced its intention of making a final 
report at the forthcoming Midwinter Conference. 
The report will be in two sections. Part I, and 
Part II if ready, will be published in the January 
A.L.A. Bulletin. The Executive Board, acting upon 
the report submitted, voted to endorse the four prin- 
cipal recommendations of the Fourth Activities 
Committee, and the intent of the remainder of the 
recommendations. 

The cost-of-living adjustment for A.L.A. Head- 
quarters staff, in effect for six months, was con- 
tinued for the balance of the fiscal year ending 
August 31, 1949. The Executive Board’s Commit- 
tee on A.L.A. Headquarters Salaries Schedule was 
directed to continue its studies and to make recom- 
mendations at the Midwinter Conference. 

The budgets for A.L.A. were approved with a 
total general budget of $224,119.48, representing 
the estimated income as approved by the Finance 
Committee on November 2, 1948. 

Advance loans to the regional planning commit- 
tees were authorized, subject to the approval of the 
Executive Board and the A.L.A. treasurer. 

The Executive Board approved the change in 
dates for the 1951 Conference, which will now be 
held in Chicago July 8-13. 

Regarding the banning of the Nation, the Board 
agreed to sign the “Appeal to Reason and Con- 
science,” recently signed by 107 prominent persons 
protesting the ban. The A.L.A. president and ex- 
ecutive secretary were authorized to take any other 
appropriate action in opposing the ban, and were 
urged to give full publicity to action taken. 

The possible transfer of A.L.A. Headquarters to 
Washington was discussed, and the matter was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Cost of Operating 
A.L.A. Properties, Harold Brigham, chairman, for 
further study and recommendation at Midwinter. 

The International Relations Office was formally 
merged with the National Relations Office, as of 
January 1, 1949. 

An associate executive secretary was authorized, 
to be responsible for a program outlined by Mr. 
Cory, which would include responsibility for public 
relations. 

The public relations program of A.L.A. was dis- 
cussed, and the Executive Board voted to express 
its appreciation for the fine service rendered by the 
Mitchell McKeown Organization, whose contract 
expires on December 31, 1948. 


C.L.A. Representatives 


William Kaye Lamb and Edgar S. Robinson have 
been appointed to represent the Canadian Library 
Association on the Joint Committee of C.L.A. and 
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A.L.A. Dr. Lamb is dominion archivist, Ottawa, 
Ontario. Mr. Robinson is librarian of the Van- 
couver Public Library, British Columbia. 


Votes Disapproval 


At its fifty-seventh annual meeting held in Madi- 
son, the Wisconsin Library Association voted to ex- 
press to the executive secretary of A.L.A. their 
disapproval of the discontinuance of the A.L.A. 
placement office. 


Midwinter Conference News 


The A.L.A. Midwinter Conference will be held 
this year in Chicago, January 20-23, at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel. The general meeting will be 
held in the evening, January 22. Sessions of the 
Executive Board will be held on the morning of 
January 20, and morning and evening on Janu- 
ary 21. Council meetings are scheduled for the 
afternoons of January 20, 22, and 23. 

The Fourth Activities Committee, Ralph R. 
Shaw, chairman, will present its final report to 
Council for discussion. 

The Regional Planning Committees and the offi- 
cers of the divisions will meet with the Executive 
Board on the evening of January 21, to discuss 
plans for the regional meetings in 1949. 


A.L.A. Employment Register 


On November 1 the A.L.A. Employment Register 
issued supplements to the October lists of A.L.A. 
members available for positions. The supplements 
include the names of members who did not register 
in time to be listed in October, and indicate with- 
drawals of those who have changed positions in the 
meantime. 

About 270 employers made use of the Employ- 
ment Register service up to November 1. Requests 
for the list “Below $3,000” outnumbered requests 
for the other lists, but the demand for lists in the 
higher salary ranges indicates the continuing scar- 
city of librarians to fill such positions. Some of the 
members listed have reported receiving as many as 
eight letters from employers. Full information re- 
garding the Employment Register service was pub- 
lished in the A.L.A. Bulletin, September 1948, and 
reprints are available on request from A.L.A. Head- 
quarters. 


New Mexico Survey 


A limited number of copies of ‘Library Service 
in New Mexico” are available for free distribution. 
This describes the recent survey of present library 
service and the state plan proposed for strengthen- 
ing it. Requests should be sent to Irene S. Peck, 


(Continued on page 398) 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





Januarius or Wulfmonath 


ANUARIUS was the old Roman name for Janu- 
ary, derived from Janus, whose two faces look 
one into the future and the other into the past. The 
Anglo-Saxon ‘““Wulfmonath” for the same month 
is less poetic and more fearful. In January hunger 
drove the wolves into the villages in search of prey. 
These are two of a number of interesting facts 
on the page introducing the month of January in 
the new and enlarged edition of the AMERICAN 
BOOK OF DAYS. New Year's Day is the first of 
a series of celebrations described in chronological 
order. The first recorded New Year's celebration 
was held in 747 B.C., and at various times and 
places the New Year has begun on days far re- 
moved from the first of January. Other memorable 
events described for this day are the Philadelphia 
Mummers’ Parade, the Pasadena Tournament of 
Roses, the Rose Bowl Game, the Emancipation 
Proclamation, the New Year in Mobile, and the 
Feast of the Circumcision. 

In 697 pages the book highlights the origins of 
550 memorable events and tells how and where 
they are recognized. One or more events for every 
day of a 366-day year are described. Feast days of 
saints and birthdays of famous American statesmen, 
authors, and inventors are included with such 
events of historical importance as the Landing of 
the Pilgrims and the Boston Tea Party. 

An article in the appendix, “The Calendar,” ex- 
plains that the Gregorian calendar of 1582 recog- 
nized that the old Julian Calendar was ten days 
behind the times, brought it up to date, and added 
Leap Year. However, Great Britain and the Amer- 
ican colonies refused to face the facts and continued 
to use the old calendar (the New Year began on 
March 25) until 1752, when it was necessary to 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Douglas, George W. AMERICAN BOOK OF 
Days. Revised edition, $6 

EDUCATIONAL FILM GuIDE. 1948 Annual. 
With 9 supplements. Annual sub- 
scription, including supplements, $4. 
Reprints of DirEcToRY OF MAIN 
SOURCES AND LOCAL DISTRIBUTORS, 
single copies $1, additional copies, 
50 cents 

Orton, R. M. CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN 
SERIES, Ninth edition 1948. Fall vol- 
ume and spring supplement, $3.50 

REFERENCE SHELF. Subscription price, six 
books for $7; separate titles, $1.75 
each 

Trotier, A. H. DocroraAt DIssERTATIONS 
ACCEPTED BY AMERICAN UNIVERSI- 
TIES, 1947-1948. Number 15. $3.50 
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make an eleven day correction to catch up with the 
sun. Other appendices are titled “Days of the 
Week,” “Rhymes of the Days and Seasons,” 
“Signs of the Zodiac,” and “Holidays in the United 
States."” In addition to being a reference book of 
many uses, AMERICAN BOOK OF DAYS is fas- 
cinating reading. Originally written by George W. 
Douglas, this edition has been revised by his 
daughter, Helen Douglas Compton. 


Doctoral Dissertations 


The complete title of this valuable, if specialized, 
work is DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS AC- 
CEPTED BY AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES: 
1947-1948. The fifteenth annual edition is now 
available, the price is $3.50, and the title largely 
tells the story. Throughout the academic year 
thousands of graduate students are contributing to 
our knowledge through intensive research in many 
fields of human endeavor. Their findings are re- 
corded in print, in manuscript, by multigraph, and 
on microfilm. DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS lo- 
cates these findings by subject and author, and de- 
tails how they may be obtained. 


Educational Film Guide 


The 1948 edition of the EDUCATIONAL 
FILM GUIDE, now ready, contains a selected, 
classified list of 3733 16mm motion pictures and a 
comprehensive, alphabetic list which includes about 
1735 additional titles—5471 in all. 

This is a complete revision of the 1947 edition, 
with which the supplements published October 
1947 through June 1948 have been cumulated. 
Approximately 1770 new titles have been added, 
while about 1150 have been dropped, a net gain 
of 430. Some titles have been withdrawn because 
they are no longer available, others because of 
questions regarding availability or content. When- 
ever full information is obtained about any of the 
latter they will be relisted in a future supplement. 

For this edition of the GUIDE a new vote of its 
collaborators was taken on all titles previously in- 
cluded. As a result 225 titles were dropped from 
Part 2 (the selected, classified list), but they con- 
tinue to be listed in Part 1 since they are available, 
although less desirable. To Part 2 716 new titles 
have been added. 

The practice of using asterisks in both parts of 
the GUIDE to indicate excellent (*) and out- 
standing (£) films has been followed. 

Two new features have been added. All films 
listed only in Part 1 have brief descriptive notes 
under the main title entry; a geographical ‘“Direc- 
tory of Local Distributors’”’ of 16mm motion pic- 
tures has been added following the ‘Directory of 
Main Sources.” To assist those who wish to pur- 
chase or rent 16mm films some brief suggestions 
on “How to obtain films” are given at the back of 
the book. 

It is planned to keep this GUIDE up to date by 
nine monthly issues, beginning in October 1948 
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and cumulated quarterly in December, March, and 
June. The next edition will be published in Sep- 


tember 1949. Annual subscription, including all 
supplements, is $4. Reprints of the DIRECTORY 
OF MAIN SOURCES AND LOCAL DISTRIBU- 
TORS may be obtained for $1 for single copies, 
50 cents for additional copies. 


Reprints 


Titles in recognized series in print last October 1 
are listed in CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN 
SERIES. This ninth edition, published last fall, is 
surprisingly complete, showing at a glance all 
available titles of a given author and all titles of a 
given imprint. It has two alphabets with full cross 
references and brief descriptions of thousands of 
buys in eighty-four reprint series. It also includes 
Canadian prices for the first time. The cost, $3.50, 
covers the fall volume and the spring supplement. 


Avocation ? 


We rather like the note in a recent letter, which 
began: “I saw your_ad in the Light Housekeeping 
section.” 


Reference Shelf 


ECONOMIC AID TO EUROPE, in the current 
volume of the Reference Shelf, is now out of print. 
The other six titles in the volume will be available 
on subscription at $6. The titles are $1.50 each, 
if purchased separately. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 
(Continued from page 394) 


Work, or Home Study. Miss Ryder comments 
that “Purpose is important because it often tells 
us at long distance a great deal about the situation 
and qualifies our procedure in the reference divi- 
sion. Branch librarians report that patrons do not 
question Purpose, but check it amiably. Neither 
do they quibble about stating Occupation even 
though it has no significance in some instances.”’ 
In clarifying the last item, the form states, ‘This 
information is often helpful in selecting the right 
books.” 

When the patron is asked to give Latest Date on 
which he can use the information, the request sug- 
gests, “Consult librarian for next regular branch 
delivery date. When delivery on that date is not 
essential, we can sometimes give a more satisfactory 
answer by recalling books from another branch 
library.”’ 

Finally, Miss Ryder writes: ““We do insist on 
the branch librarian’s comment and signature to 
assure ourselves that she has gone over the request 
with the patron and added her bit to the general 
understanding. The idea of the form is proving 
very satisfactory, and we like throwing more re- 
sponsibility upon the inquirer, with the skill of 
branch librarians in reading patrons’ minds varying 
as it does, together with a limited knowledge of 
resources and possibilities.” Samples of the new 
subject request form may be obtained by writing 
Miss Ryder at the Los Angeles County Public Li- 
we 322 South Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Cali- 
ornia. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 395) 

1948 and 1949. Awards of $300, $200, and $100 
for 1948 activities will be announced at the A.L.A. 
Midwinter Conference in January 1949. Similar 
awards will be presented at the following Mid- 
winter Conference. ‘“‘Any library, library school, 
library organization or group other than the Board, 
or an individual, will be eligible.’ Any activity 
designed to interest young people in librarianship 
will be considered. Send in a brief description of 
your activities or plans now and follow with a 
longer report by next December 1. 


s 6 
A.L.A. NOTES 


(Continued from page 396) 
State Library Commission, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Helen A. Ridgway, public library specialist, 
served as A.L.A. consultant to the commission 
which presented the survey for the consideration 
of the State Educational Survey Board as one im- 
portant phase of the state's educational system. 


At Headquarters 


Margaret V. Fulton, formerly supervisor of 
school libraries, Yonkers, New York, joined the 
Booklist staff November 1, as assistant in charge 
of young people’s books. 

On November 3, Adelaide M.. Kennedy came to 
the publishing department as sales and advertising 
assistant. 

Donald A. Reichmann resigned his position as 
assistant to the executive secretary November 15, to 
become executive assistant, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Survey of Salaries 


The survey of salaries and working conditions, 
originally scheduled for November, has been post- 
poned until January. 


Join the C.L.A.! 


The new year is here. It’s time to join the Chil- 
dren’s Library Association for the year 1949. Send 
your dues early to the American Library Associa- 
tion, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
Check for Section membership. Then you can 
enjoy the benefits of the Association all year long. 

We need your support, we need your ideas. Be- 
come a member and help keep our organization 
alive by your interest. 


Half the youngsteers of Linda Vista were bit- 
terly disappointed in the President's visit to San 
Diego a few weeks ago. Sure, they got out of 
school. But they expected George Washington. 

“Overdue” 
San Diego, California, Public Library 
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°“**We are badly scared and with reason 


° “The American people today face more 
serious threats to civil liberty 
than at almost any time during 
their entire history’’ 


Weigh these two statements in: 


FEDERAL INFORMATION CONTROLS 
IN PEACETIME 


SUMMERS 


They appear in the opening article, 
“The Postwar Situation,’ and were 
written by Professor Robert E. 
Cushman of Cornell University. 


Civil liberties are our most treas- 
ured heritage and this newest book 
in the Reference Shelf is one of 
vital interest to all. Many sincerely 
believe that guilt may be proved by 
the company a man keeps or the 
literature he reads. Others are 
equally alarmed that a man’s liveli- 
hood and honor may be taken from 
him because of alleged idealogies. 


The atomic bomb and the cold war 
cast shadows over the pages of the 


D 


950 University Avenue 


Say you read it in the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


Reference Shelf 


© approx. 300p. ¢ $1.50 


book which is a compilation of 
divergent views of those whose 
opinions are worthy of study: 
Harry S. Truman, Henry L. Stim- 
son, James F. Byrnes, Bourke B. 
Hickenlooper, David E. Lilienthal, 
James V. Forrestal, Elmer Davis, 
Homer Ferguson, J. Edgar Hoover, 
Helen Gahagan Douglas, Allan 
Nevins and many others. 


In addition, the book brings to- 
gether a number of Army Regula- 
tions and committee reports that tell 
their own story. The book makes 
this story highly readable and it is 
one that should be read. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


New York 52 
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CASH FOR LIBRARY DISCARDS 


PRAT nrsrrnrsnsnsnseeerseeee—naeas—ns 
DUPLICATES, DAMAGED COPIES AND BOUND SERIALS 
We will buy any quantity from 100 to 100,000 books, 
any title, date or condition. Write and tell us gen- 
erally what you have. Our representative will call 
and pack when and where possible. 
ALICAT BOOK SHOP 


Yonkers 5, N.Y. 


287 South Broadway 












Periodicals for Sale - - 
CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 

Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 

Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. ‘Est. 1887) 


@ Out-of-Print 


NATURAL HISTORY 


Botany — Zoology — Astronomy — Geology, 
etc. books supplied ‘‘Want Lists’’ receive 
careful attention, Catalogs issued, Good 
Natural History books bought. 

JOHN JOHNSON, Bookseller 
P. 0. Box 248 Mount Vernon, N.Y. 

















29 East 21st Street New York 











SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the ae Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
22 


Station O - Box New York ti, N. Y. 





BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 

















ms 030 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. aa 











NOW READY—8th enlarged, revised ed. 


TRAINING THE DOG 


Most popular of all dog books. Covers all breeds, all 
phases of training—indoors, outdoors, city, country, stage, 
fileld—everything, for house pet or war dog. By Capt. Will 
Judy. Many illustrations. For dog owner or professional 
trainer alike. 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Judy Building, 3323 Michi B d, Chicago 6. 








Librarians: For public schools, colleges, uni- 
versities; $3000-4000. Many for nine months. 
Enroll free. Give phone, photo, qualif. 
Cline Teachers Agency, East Lansing, Mich. 
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reptaeat hts LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


Suite 111 New York City 





Here is a good opportunity for a librarian 
to develop a fairly new dies in a large 
suburban area within the Erie County Public 
Library system. Beginning salary $2400, 
plus a possible $500.00 cost of living bonus. 
Apply Joseph B. Rounds, Director, Erie 
County Public Library, 120 West Eagle 
Street, Buffalo 2, N. Y. giving information 
on education and experience. 











Wanted: Librarian with training and ex- 
perience to head library in exceptional Chi- 
cago suburban community of 10,000. Write 
stating experience and salary desired to 
Public Library, Glen Ellyn, Illinois. 








Positions open: Children’s librarians for 
bookwagon and branches; branch assistants; 
circulation assistants. Beginning salary for 
library school graduates $2,665 (children’s 
librarians $2,730). Five-day-week, four-week 
vacation, retirement benefits, Willing to 
consider library experience in place of library 
school degree, salary to be determined by 
amount and type of experience. Write for 
application blank to L ibrarian, Dayton Pub 
lic Library, Dayton 2, Ohio. 











We need trained librarian, general assistant 
able to handle some cataloging, reference, 
circulation. 32,000 volume library, town of 
11,000 in Southern California valley near 
coast. Exceilent climate. $2700.00. Write 
City Librarian, Santa Paula, California, giv- 
ing education and experience. 











Combine your yen for the mountains with 
work you'll enjoy in community-conscious 
public library of a growing city in a mild 
climate. A warm welcome awaits: Chief of 
Readers’ Service at $3600, Ist Assistant 
Readers’ Service at $3100, Cataloger-Refer- 
ence Assistant at $2700. Details from Staff 
Appointments Committee, Lawson McGhee 
Library, Knoxville, Tennessee. 








“Junior and Senior Librarians: Stockton 
Public Library, Stockton, California, has 
openings for Junior and Senior Librarians, 
Civil Service status, retirement plan, 37/2 
hour work week, 12 work days vacation, and 
12 working days sick leave. Salary ranges: 
$191—$238; $213—$266. For further infor- 
mation and applications address Stockton 
Public Library, Stockton, California.” 
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a REVISED — ENLARGED 
“Most Useful” 


The American 
Book of Days 


Revised by HELEN DOUGLAS COMPTON 
698p. $6.00 


+e be Oe + 


“Most Useful” sums up the tone of scores of reviews that were written upon 
publication of the first edition of The American Book of Days in 1937 and 

three reprintings. In this revised edition, eighty memorable events have 
been added and thirty, whose importance has dimmed, have been dropped. 


Becinninc with New Year’s Day, 550 events celebrated some- 
where in: America are described, one or more for each day in a 366-day 
year. Pearl Harbor, V-J Day, Valley. Forge, Appomattox, and Yorktown 
appear chronologically with the Mardi Gras, Mummnters’ Parade, Tourna- 
ment of Roses, All Fools’ Day and St. Valentine’s Day: Birthdays of 
America’s great: are included: Susan B. Anthony, William Booth, John 
Singleton Copley, Dwight D. Eisenhower, Mary Baker Eddy; Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Walt Whitman; etc. Many of the days‘are church feast days: 
Christmas, Yom Kippur, Greek Epiphany, Hanukkah, All Soul’s Day, and 
many special feast days of saints: St. Agnes, St. Francis and St. Patrick. 


Whatever the nature of the event, the book describes its origin and. 
meaning, and suggests how and where celebrated. The origin and _sig- 
nificance of the names of the months are also described and their posi- 
tions traced on different calendars. Prior to 1752, the American Colonies 
celebrated ‘New Year’s Day on March 25 when it‘appeared on a calendar 
that was eleven days behind the sun. It is\one of many interesting facts 
the book discloses in both text and in appendices: Calendar—Days of the 
Week——Rhymes of the Days and Seasons—Signs of the Zodiac—Holidays 
in the United States. 


As one reviewer wrote, "A splendid reference book that can 
also be classed as good reading.” | © - 


THE H.W. WILSON COMPANY % 950 University Avenue, New York 52 








Available in any quantity. 


ONLY 10c EA. ie 1 Fon Gass RIAN 10 Pek MONT NTH) 


© PUBLICIZE YOUR LIBRARY ) 
IN THE COMMUNITY YOU SERVE 


Pramata: She: ¢ovtihersitees‘ol Yolir. Mirery..by mckth-bocnietlh dlaplaa it 
“Libri-Posters" on bulletin boards and similar places in: 


* Schools 3 ¢ Men's Clubs ¢ Churches 
» Y's—US.0.'s * Women's Clubs * Business Places 
* Recreation Centers * Civic Organizations * Depots 


ae LIBRI- POSTERS 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO: 


HADDON oop IVINS, Publisher of Libri-Posters 
) «Post Office 1304, Grand Central Sta., New York 17, N.Y. 
For information, write office: Room 1634, Graybar Building, New York 17, N.Y. : 


‘Please ship us 6 months subscription for___ posters each month and bill us for same. 


= 














4. First shipment wanted’ 1949, 
‘Mail posters FLAT’ tox ; 
Address et) 
Ordered by. 
Check signature wanted at bottom of ptr: 
: {=} Your Public Library [_] Your Library (] Company Library 


( Your School Library , {_] Your Post library : 
a Your + Coen: asd O Your ‘Bere library (Special imprints on quotation) § 
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FILMSTRIP 


GUIDE 


This newest “Guide” is 
a comprehensive list 
of current releases of 
filmstrips, both silent 
and sound. 


Published ten times a year 
it keeps the subscriber 
abreast of the latest offer- 
ings. 


The listing is by title and 
subject. There is also a 
classified list with descrip- 
tive notes. Full informa- 
tion is included: where to 
obtain, date of release, 
number of frames, color, 
series, price, etc. 


Subscriptions start with a 
September bound volume 
and continue as a monthly 
service, with the excep- 
tions of July and August. 


$3.00 a year From 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Avenue 
New York 52 

















ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 


A list of books to be included in the 1948 
annual issue of the Essay and General Litera- 
ture Index, published by the H. W. Wilson Co. 
To be supplemented by new titles each month. 


ANSHEN, R. N. ed. Our emergent civiliza 
tion. Harper 1947 $4.50 

BaRNES, H. E. ed. Introduction to the his- 
tory of sociology. Univ. of Chicago pres: 
1948 $10 

Brown, W. C. Triumph of form; a study 
of the later masters of the heroic couplet 
Univ. of N.C. press 1948 $3.50 

CALLAHAN, J. F. Four views of time in 
ancient philosophy. Harvard univ. press 
1948 $3 

CELEBRATION for Edith Sitwell, ed. by 
Jose Garcia Viila. New directions 1948 
(Direction 7) $1.50 

GLOsTER, H. M. Negro voices in American 
fiction, Univ. of N.C. press 1948 $3.50 

Hott, E. B. G. ed. Literary sources of art 
history; an anthology of texts from 
Theolphilus to Goethe. Princeton univ 
press 1947 $6 

Locke, L. G. ed. Readings for liberal edu 
cation. Rinehart 1948 2vin1 $3 

Lone, J. C. Liberal presidents; a study of 
the liberal tradition in the America: 
presidency. Crowell 1948 $3.75 

MACKINTOSH, C. H. I looked on life 
Kierkes 1948 $2 

MaaGrigt, P. D. ed. Chronicles of th: 
American dance. Holt 1948 $5 

Maxey, C, C. Political philosophies. Rev 
ed. Macmillan 1948 $4.65 

SILVERMAN, M, Magic in a bottle. 2d ed 
Macmillan 1948 $3.50 

SPERRY, W. L. Religion in America. Ma 
millan 1946 $2.75 

SpricG, C. St. J. Illusion and reality. In 
ternational pub. 1948 $4.50 

THOMPSON, F. Literary criticisms; new!) 
discovered and collected by Terence L. 
Connolly. Dutton 1948 $12.50 

WEAVER, W. ed. Scientists speak. Boni & 
Gaer 1947 $3.75 

Witson, E. Triple thinkets; twelve essays 
on literary subjects. (Rev. & enl. ed. 
Oxford univ. press 1948 $4 








READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 





The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you 
in selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs. 


Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that have 
been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 


Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the 


staff. 


N 


library by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except 
July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


HENKLE, HENRIETTA, 1909- 
Fire in the heart by Henrietta Buck- 
master ;pseud,;. Harcourt 1948 351p 
$3 


“Novel depicting Fanny Kemble at 
eighteen, the time of her debut as Juliet at 
Covent Garden, through the go J of her 
unsuccessful marriage to Pierce Butler, slave- 
holding owner of the Sea Island Plantation. 
Adhering closely to source material, author has 
evoked the revolutionary spirit of the times 
abroad both in England and America.”  Li- 
brary journal 


HoGEBooM, Amy, 1891- comp. 

Tales from the high seas; selected by 
A. E. Hogeboom; with an introduction 
by Charles Lee Lewis; and decorations 

Richard Floethe. Lothrop 1948 

302p illus $3 
“This anthology of twenty-four tales is 
filled with the mystery, drama and romance of 
the sea, and the courage and endurance of 


those hardy souls who have followed its call.’’ 
Huntting 


KEYES, FRANCES PARKINSON (WHEELER) 
1885- 


Dinner at Antoine's. Messner 1948 422p 
$3 

This “Louisiana romance is modern in 
time and is concerned with the circumstances 
which brought about the death of the un- 
happily married beauty of the group embark- 
ing upon the annual Mardi Gras celebration.” 
American news of books 


Moore, RuTH, 1903- 
Fire balloon. Morrow 1948 347p $3 
A “story of Maine, which contrasts the 
changes brought to the old ways by the new 
people,—the simpler, leisurely life of the lob- 
sterman as it is shown up by the pressures of 
money, ambition.” Kirkus 


SCHOFIELD, WILLIAM GREENOUGH, 1909- 
Deer cry; a novel of Patrick of Eirinn. 
Longmans 1948 307p map $3 
“A young Gaul named Patrick was cap- 
tured and carried off as a slave to Eirinn. 
There, despite cruel masters, he learned to 
love the land and its people. He vowed to 
enter the pri and. to Christianize his 
new homeland. How he accomplished such a 
tremendous task is . . . told in this fictional 
treatment of the life of Ireland's greatest 
saint.” Library journal 


SETON, ANYA 
Hearth and eagle. Houghton 1948 464p 
$3.50 
This is the story of a town, of a home, 
of a girl. It is the story of Marblehead from 
its earliest settlement to the present, of a 
family who settled and stayed there, and of 
a girl whose dramatic life contained the his- 
tory of both 


TILLETT, DOROTHY (STOCKBRIDGE) 1896- 
All men are liars by John ~ Stephen 
Strange tpseud). Doubleday 1948 191p 

$2 


“Published for the Crime club’’ 

“Captain Honneger was almost the first 
onegto reach Andrew Newcomb’s side, in time 
to hear the dying man mutter ‘Lester Ward 
shot me.’ It looked like an open-and-shut case 
except for one thi Ward obviously wasn’t 
worried.” Retail Hier 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


BOLITHO, HECTOR, 1898- 
Reign of Queen Victoria. Macmillan 1948 
437p illus $5 

A “study of the reign of Queen Victoria, 
her life and that of her husband, Prince Al- 
bert, and their children, her private life as 
wife and widow, and her part in the growth 
of Empire.” itkus 
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HOLBROOK, STEWART HALL, 1893- 

Little Annie Oakley & other rugged 

people. Macmillan 1948 238p $3.50 
Contents: Little Annie Oakley; Original 
nature man; Murder at Harvard; Late Calam- 
ity Jane; Ethan Allen, author; Saloon in the 
timber; Bank the James. boys didn’t rob; 

Anarchists at home; Life and times of Ned 

Buntline; Salute to Buffalo Bill; General 

Wallace and Ben-Hur; Western males are 

sissies; Boston’s Scollay Square; Boston's tem- 

ple of burlesque; Boston nocturne; Man who 
named Tombstone; King of the bull cooks; 

Little Luke Short; F, Merriwell; Last of 

the Wobblies; Kit Carson; Greatest corporal 

since Napoleon; Bughouse camp; First bomb; 

Lumberjacks’ Saturday night; Wildest man of 

the west; Whistle punks: There they stand, 

the Yankees 
HUMPHREYS, DENA, 1901- 

Verdi, force of destiny; illus. by Hans 
Alexander Mueller. Holt 1948 341p 
illus $3.50 

The author describes Giuseppe Verdi's 
unique career which spanned nearly the whole 
of the nineteenth century, an era of social and 
artistic upheavals 

Includes stories of Verdi's operas, a list 
of his works and of recordings. 

VAN STRATTEN, JAN, 1902- 

Slavonic rhapsody: the life of Antonin 
Dvorak; illus. by Marion Kohs. Allen, 
Towne & Heath 1948 23ip illus 
$2.75 

“Written especially for young people, 
this is a biography of the Bohemian composer 
whose life began in poverty and ended when 
he -was a national hero.” Publishers’ weekly 

WECHSBERG, JOSEF, 1904- 

Sweet and sour. Houghton 1948 268p 
$2.75 

“Humorous and nostalgic reminiscences 
of the author's boyhood in a Czechoslovakian 
town shortly after the last war, the later years 
in which he traveled through Europe, and his 


Most of the stories have appeared previ- 
ously in “The New Yorker” and “Esquire” 


WENDT, LLoyD . 

Bet a million! The of John W. 
Gates, by ‘Lloyd Wendt and Herman 
Kogan. Bobbs 1948 357p illus $3.50 

Biography of John W. 2) ew one of the 
flambo ee oe ase 

one of me country’s coord Gu market 4 

erators and party throwers, carrying on a feu 

with J. P. Morgan over many years 
Wore, BERTRAM DaviD, 1896- 

Three who made a revolution; a bic 
graphical history. Dial press 1948 

661p illus $5 


“The revolution Mr. Wolfe writes about 
is the Russian Revolution. The three men who 
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made’ ik ttthgala, Masehe ad Salta. M: 
Wolfe has ;produced a . history by in- 
tegrating the three men with the three decades 
which led up to 1917." Book-of-the-month 
club news 


ART—AMATEUR AND 
MASTER 


Hoc. _OM, AMY, 1891- 
Horses and how to draw them. Vanguard 
1946 39p illus $1.50 

“Arabian steeds, Shetlands, and other 
types of horses—galloping, trotting, jumping. 
For each there is a photograph and a short 
description; then simple, step-by-step line 
drawings which enable the child to draw the 
horses for himself. Ilustrated by the author.” 
Huntting 


TAUBES, FREDERIC, 1900- 
Anatomy of genius; a guide to under- 
standing and intelligent judging of 
paintings. Dodd 1948 155p illus $5 


“Criteria for judging the permanent val- 
ues of art masterpieces ; a detailed analysis of 
the elements of intention and execution in 
paintings by Vermeer, Velasquez, Franz Hals, 
Titian and other masters.” blishers weekly 


AUTOMOBILES 


POPULAR MECHANICS (PERIODICAL ) 
Popular mechanics Motorist’s handbook ; 
535 helpful hints for safer, more eco- 
nomical, and happier service from your 


car; comp. by the editors of Popular 
mechanics magazine. Pop. mechanics 
1948 156p illus $2 
Here are how-to-do-it articles and tips 
on the proper care of your car. Illustrated 
with step-by-step photos and diagrams 


BIKINI 


BRADLEY, Davip, 1913- 
No. piace to hide. 
illus $2 
“The log book of a doctor assigned to 
Operations Crossroads, the atom bomb tests at 
Bikini, this is an unpretentious, day-by-day 
record of that experiment, the steps taken to 
protect the personnel from invisible dangers 
of radioactivity, to determine the aeneas to 
living tissue.” . Kirkus 


Little 1948 182p 


EUROPEAN RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 


Harris, SEYMOUR EDWIN, 1897- 
European recovery program. Harvard 
univ. press 1948 4309p illus $4.50 
The author “favors basic ideas of 
Marshall plan, but is against overselling its 
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Harris, SEYMOUR E.—Continued 


benefits to the American public. He is aware 
of various serious flaws in the E.R.P., which 
may affect the American economy, and he 
warns the illusionists at home and abroad.” 
Library journal 





FAITH 


GILKEY, JAMES GORDON, 1889- 

Gaining the faith you need. Macmillan 
' 1948 118p $2 

Deals “with the problem of gaining a 
real religious faith in the modern world. (The 
author, discusses what religion really is, the 
marks of religiously minded persons, the prob- 
lem of evil, gaining an awareness of God, the 
place of man in the universe and the meaning 
of life... Profusely illustrated by ‘life situa- 
tion stories’ and apt quotations from- modern 
poetry.” Kir 


FARM LIFE 


MERRICK, ELLIOTT, 1905- 
‘Green Mountain farm. Macmillan 1948 
209p $3.50 

“The author and his wife, both devoted 
to the simple and rigged life, find living on 
a so-called sub-marginal farm in Vermont a 
completely satisfying existence. Though the 
Merricks and their three children encountered 
some very real hardships, these were more 
than balanced by the family’s keen delight in 
4 countryside and in the congenial way of 

life.” Bkl. 


FRANCE 


MAuRO!Is, ANDRE, 1885- 

Miracle of France; tr. from the French 
by Henry L. Binsse. Harper 1948 
477p illus $5 

“A companion volume to “The Miracle 

of England’ and “The Miracle of America.’ A 

study of the history of France, its institutions 

and great men, with special emphasis upon his 
country’s ability to recover from near dis- 
aster.” Retail bookseller 


IT IS TO LAUGH 


CERF, BENNETT ALFRED, 1898- comp. 
Shake well before using; a new collection 
of impressions and anecdotes, mostly 
humorous; illus. by Carl Rose. Simon 

& Schuster 1948 306p illus $2.95 


_A “collection of jokes -and humorous 
anecdotes, seasoned with witty essays and vivid 
of prominent personalities and illus- 

trated by Carl Rose. Hollywood, Broadway, 
the radio, the Fourth Estate, the Literati, and 
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other such fecund sources yield humor.” 
Literary guild 


KIMBROUGH, EMILY, 1899- 

It gives me pleasure; illus. by 
Helen Hokinson. Dodd 1948 227p 
illus $2.50 

The author “tells of lecture travels and 
audiences all over the U.S., how it feels to be 
the one endlessly committee-greeted and feted, 
how it feels to misread a schedule and win an 
unexpected vacation.” American news of 
books 

Eight of the chapters have appeared orig- 
inally in somewhat different form as stories in 
the “New Yorker” 


LIVING 1949 


HARDCASTLE, MILDRED VELEY, 1909- 

For the new mother; illus. by Shirley 
Tattersfield. Winston 1948 163p 
illus $2 

“Advice for a new mother in the first 
year of her "s life: how to care for bab 
simply and ciently, how to plan wor 
schedules, how to keep oneself lively, pretty 
and happy, how to enjoy the baby.” Pub- 
lishers’ weekly 


LassER, JACOB KAY, 1896- 
How to live within your income, by J. 
K. Lasser and Sylvia F. Porter. Simon 
& Schuster 1948 120p $1 


Partial contents: Patterns to help you 


measure your spending; Getting the most for 
your money—by buying wisely; Roof over 
your head; Your leisure time can produce 
funds as well as fun; What to do when 
trouble hits; How to minimize your income 
tax; How to achieve financial security 


Lupwic, Louis 
Do you know ‘what you’re buying? The 
family guide on how to get the best 
for your money. Ziff-Davis 1948 411p 

illus $2.95 
“Standards, descriptions and ints to 
watch when buying assorted items for house- 


hold or — use, from automobiles to white 
goods.” lishers’ weekly 


RIPPERGER, HENRIETTA (SPERRY) 1889- 
Household manual. Simon & Schuster 
1948 272p $2.95 

Some of: the basic information in this 
book has been taken from Henrietta Ripper- 
gers previous book, “A home of your own.” 
The major part of the book, however, is new, 
up-to-date material 

A “book that manages to combine defi- 
nite, practical information on every problem 
of finding a home, furnishing and running it, 
and enjoying it.” Huntting 

A portion of the book appeared in 
“Woman's day” 
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THE MIDWEST 


Drury, JOHN, 1898- 

Midwest heritage; with hundreds of old 
engravings. Wyn 1948 176p illus 
maps $5 

“A pictorial history of the American 

Midwest, the frontier days along the Ohio 

and the Mississippi, and the growth of the 

prairie cities and states, accompanied by nar- 
rative text.” Retail bookseller 


NEGROES 


OrTTLey, Rot, 1906- 
Black odyssey; the story of the Negro 
in America. Scribner 1948 340p $3.50 
“The great events in Negro history are 
here—with hundreds of from the 
day in 1664 when Maryland became the first 


colony to legalize slavery, to the beginning of 
the Negro’s modern history as a free, but 
segregated, citizen.” Huntting 


OUT-OF-DOORS 


BRIDGES, WILLIAM, 1901- 

Wild animals of the world; anirhal por- 
traits by Mary Baker; text by William 
Bridges; introduction by Roy Chapman 
Andrews. Garden city pub. co. 1948 
272p illus $4.95 | 

Representatives of every species of wild 

animal are described and illustrated with 252 

pictures, 100 in full color. Arranged alpha- 

betically by popular name of animal 
PRESTON, RICHARD JOSEPH, 1905- 

North American trees (exclusive of Mex- 
ico and tropical United States) A hand- 
book designed for field use, with plates 
and distribution maps. Iowa State col- 
se press 1948 371, lvp illus maps 

4 


“One hundred and thirty-five genera con- 
taining 568 species are treated, basic in- 
formation on characters and techniques used 
in identifying trees appears in the introduc- 
tion.” Publishers’ weekly 


READING LISTS 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENG- 
LISH 
Guide to good reading; p by the 
Committee on college reading, Atwood 
H. Townsend, chairman and general 
editor. . . Sponsored by the National 
council of teachers of English. Hen- 
dricks house, Farrar, Straus 1948 228p 
$2.75 


A revised and expanded version of a 
well-known guide 
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“Contains a list of 1,100 books—with 
descriptions, period, literary type and editions 
available’. . . a short history of worid litera- 
ture, critics’ lists of great books, and articles 
by critics.” Huntting 


RUSSIAN INFLUENCE 


DALLIN, DAvID JULIEVICH, 1889- 

Soviet Russia and the Far East. Yale 

univ. press 1948 398p maps $5 
Discusses “Russia’s vacillating and com- 
plex policies and military manoeuvres in th« 

Far East, beginning with the Japanese in 

vasion of Manchuria in 1931, on up to pres 

ent, with particular focus on China and 

Japan.” Kirkus 

NaGy, FERENC, 1903- 

The struggle behind the Iron Curtain; 
tr. from the Hungarian by Stephen K 
Swift. Macmillan 1948 471p map 
$6 

“Prime Minister of Hungary until the 

Communists seized power, the author tells hi: 
story of the fight for representative govern 
ment, the development of the Peasant party, 
resistance against National Socialism, infiltra 
tion of Soviet agents, and the doomed coali 
tion government.” Retail bookseller 


SCIENCE 


SWEZEY, KENNETH M 
After-dinner science; photographs by the 
author. McGraw 1948 182p illus 
(Whittlesey house publications) $3 
Here is a big book full of pictures show 
ing one hundred eleven scientific experiment 
that can be performed with ordinary hous 
hold materials and without any previous s 
entific knowledge, by amy member of ¢ 
family 


STAR LEGENDS 


LuM, PETER 
Stars in our heaven; myths and fable 
drawings by Anne Marie Jauss. Pan 
theon bks 1948 245p illus $3.75 


A book of star mythology and legend 
stories about the constellations and the inter- 
pretations of the Chinese, the Babylonians, the 
Norsemen of what they saw in the heavens 
There are 24 full-page illustrations and dia- 
grams and there is a scientifically correct star 
map into which have been drawn the mytho 
logical figures and images 


THE THEATRE 


ANDERSON, MAXWELL, 1888- 
Anne of the thousand days. Sioane 1948 
123p $2.75 


A dramatization of the story of Henry 
VIII and Anne Boleyn which is a romance an 
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ANDERSON, MAXWELL—C ontinued 
tragedy, the turbulent love affair of two proud 
and willful people whose actions influenced 
the history of ‘a nation 
Best plays of 1947-48, and the Year book 
book of the drama in America; ed. by 
of the drama in America; ed. by John 
Chapman. Dodd 1948 494p illus $4 
Partial contents: Streetcar named Desire, 
by T. Williams; Mister Roberts, by T. Heg- 
‘ gen and J. Logan; Commiand decision, by W. 
W. Haines; Winslow boy, by T. Rattigan; 
The heiress, by R. and A. Goetz; Allegro, by 
R. Rodgers and O. Hammerstein 1; Eastward 
in Eden, by D. Gardner; Skipper next to God, 
by J. de Hartog; Inspector calls, by J. B. 
Priestley; Me and Molly, by G. Berg 


YOUNG, STARK, 1881- 
Immoztal shadows; a book of dramatic 
criticism. Scribner 1948 290p $3 

“A book of critical essays rwritten be- 

tween 1922 and 1946, dealing with various 

theatrical productions and events, actors and 

dramatists; and with the practice and aesthet- 

ics of the theatre.” Huntting 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


BECKLEY, DONALD KAUFFMAN, 1916- 
Retail salesperson at work, by Donald K. 
Beckley and William B, Logan. Mc- 
Graw 1948 342p illus (McGraw-Hill 
ublications in business education) 
2.20 
An introductory textbook for young peo- 
ple who plan careers in retailing: It a 
information about the salesperson’s job, based 
on the experiences of others, and stresses both 
the techniques of selling and the job in a 
store 


Downey, Famrax Davis, 1893- 

Seventh’s staghound; illus. by Paul 

. Brown. Dodd 1948 230p illus $2.50 
“Bran, Custer's big staghound, and 

Trumpeter Peter Shannon, the master he 

loves, take part in the Indian campaigns cul- 

minating in the famous battle of the Little 

Big Horn.” Retail bookseller 


HARKINS, PHILIP, 1912- 
Southpaw from San Francisco. Morrow 
19. $2.50 
: “Larry had been a spoiled, arrogant boy. 
: He was a brilliant athlete, but his own nature 
: was constantly interfering with his pitching, 
until his friends and life itself taught him 
many things.” Retail bookseller 
IRWIN, MarGARET E. F. 
Elizabeth, captive princess. Harcourt 1948 
4 246p illus $3 
3 “A sequel to “Young Bess,’ this tells of 
the brief span between the death of Eliza- 
beth’s youngef brother, Edward the king, and 
, her half sister Mary’s marriage to Philip, and 
the mortal danger to Elizabeth before she is 


- 
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received at court. Tense months with the 

succession in doubt, courtiers trading loyalties, 

and Elizabeth, a captive acclaimed by the peo- 
ple of England, winning Mary's hate and sus- 
picion.” Kirkus 

McCRACKEN, HAROLD, 1894- 

Toughy; bulldog in the Arctic; illus. by 
Carl Burger. Lippincott 1948 202p 
illus $2.50 

True story of the Stoll-McCracken Arctic 
expedition, of which Ti y. gentle, awkward 

English bulldog extra-ordinary, was the mas- 

cot. In telling the story, a picture of Captain 

Bob Bartlett in action evolves 

ROGERS, STANLEY REGINALD Harry, 1887- 

It took courage} tales of adventurous dis- 
covery; charts by Rafaello Busoni. 
Holiday 1948 268p illus $3 

“The thrills and dangers of famous polar 
expeditions, laboratory research, deep-sea con- 
quests and archaeological investigations are re- 
lated in these . . . accounts of scientific dis- 
coveries, from dinosaur eggs to penicillin and 
radar.” Huntting 

VANCE, MARGUERITE 

Patsy Jefferson of Monticello; illus. by 
Nedda Walker. Dutton 1948 154p 
illus $2.50 

The daughter-companion of the great 
statesman and president of our country comes 
to life in this story. An interlude in France, 

a mecting with the beautiful and thoughtless 

Marie Antoinette on the eve of the great revo- 

lution which destroyed her, the newness and 

excitement of her own young country, all of 
this lives for the reader through Patsy's eyes 


—AND STILL YOUNGER 


DALGLIESH, ALICE, 1893- 

The Davenports are at dinner; illus. by 
Flavia Gag. Scribner 1948 182p illus 
$2.50 

_““Penny Brook,’ a small town in Con- 
necticut, is the setting for this story of the 

Davenports who have a family radio program.” 

Huntting 

GARRETT, HELEN, 1895- 

Mr Flip Flop; illus. by Garry MacKenzie. 

Viking 1948 41p illus $2 
A “tale about a retired clown who fixes 

a invensn Aelia We iatiies ben oe 

an invasion, i t - 

batic family of bears.” Retail bookssllee 
JONEs, MARY ALICE, 1898- 

Tell me about prayer; illus. by Dorothy 
Grider from figures by Pelagie Doane. 
—_ McNally 1948 72p illus $2 

“Thro simple, natural i 
between Bobby and Gimeee P epson. omg ys 
plains why we pray, and the different types of 
mg Each chapter suggests prayers from the 

le, some by modern writers, but all simply 
expressed and childlike in spirit.” Huntting 
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LEE, TINA 
How to make dolls and doll houses ; pic- 
tures by Manning Lee. Doubleday 
1948 64p illus $2.25 
Tells hong wile all they need to know 
about doll house family and its 
clothes out wae different sorts of material. 
Then, with many diagrams and sketches the 
text explains how to make the doll house it- 
self and the furniture, with ideas on decorat- 
ing 
SNOW, DOROTHEA J 
Eli Whitney, boy mechanic; illus. by 
Charles V. John. Bobbs 1948 187p 
illus (Chil of famous Americans 
ser) $1.75 
“The story of the youth of Eli Whitney, 
whose interest in mechanics proved of service 
during the Revolution and to the invention 
of his famous cotton gin.”* Retail bookseller 


STONE, EUGENIA 
Secret of the bog; illus. by Christine 
Price. Holiday 1948 217p illus $2.25 
“The vi of Killieslaw in Ireland haa 


one able bodied man left to do all its heavy 
work, until on a day in 1812, the English 
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press gangs took Tim and left his wife and 
baby and mother and the rest of the manless 
village to manage as it might. Micky felt him- 
self almost a man, and stepped right into the 
empty shoes.” Kirkus 


TATHAM, CAMPBELL 

First book of trains; pictures by Jeanne 
Bendick. Watts, E 1948 $1.50 

“Here is what the young traveler will see 
and the people he will meet, together with 
railroad nicknames and the funny words they 
use when they are working on the job. Here, 
too, are a lot of people he’ doesn’t see—from 
the girl who works the turntable at the round- 
house to the ‘hogger’ in the big diesel loco- 

motive.” Huntting 


YAUKEY, GRACE (SYDENSTRICKER) 1899- 
Let’s read about China, by Cornelia 
Spencer ,pseud,; illus. by Richard 
Gringhuis, Fideler 1948 111p illus 
$2.50 
A picture of everyday life in China 
“Among the twenty-one chapter subjects are 
China Long Ago; European Travelers; Crafts- 
men; Transportation; Festivals; Chinese Music; 
Chinese Religions; China Meets the Invader 
Again.” Huntting 





CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


* The represent the combined standing of each book based on reports from the public 


libraries of: Baltimore, Bi 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los 


Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, 
les, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, 


New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, and Toronto 
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